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the force of events would make an alternative Govern- 
ment possible. If, for instance, the suspicions of some 
people were shown to be justified, and Mr. Lloyd George 
were really convicted of scheming to set our military 
chiefs at loggerheads, such an occasion would certainly 


Mn’ LLOYD GEORGE'S Paris speech will, we arise. But one hectic speech of the Paris description is 





fear, have been read with as much pleasure © jot enough to make a crisis and a change of Government 
in Germany as it hasbeen read with distress orth while, and we cannot but regret the way in which 
in this country. The gross over-doing of his picture of ame journalists have jumped at what seemed to them 
failure ; the cool implication of the one leading states- 4 chance of paying Mr. George back in his own coin and 
man who has been in office throughout the war that he throwing him out. We do not know how Monday’s 
had had no share in our ineffective policies ; above all, gebate may go; but in the light of our present know- 
the astonishing quotation from the Washington corre- jedge our immediate duty is to get the taste of Mr. 
spondent of the Times as to a march on Vienna: George’s speech out of our mouth, and to examine the 
all these things exhibited more flagrantly than ever possibilities and the limitations of his new Allied Council. 
the defects of the man who is at the head of the British The plan—which we discuss more fully elsewhere—is 
Government. Add to this that his tirade was delivered hedged about with difficulties, but our mere perception 
in support of a new scheme which, at first sight, appeared of these ought not to blind us to the fact that the problem 
to encroach upon this country’s independence of action hich the Council is intended to solve is a real one. 
and upon the powers and status of the General Staff, 
and it is not surprising that we should have had a week 
of the most embittered controversy that we have experi- The Italian theatre continues to give great anxiety, 
enced since the fall of the Asquith Government. At and hopes of a successful counter-stroke are quite 
one period men were talking freely about Mr. Lloyd effaced for the time by fears of the loss of Venice. 
George’s impending fall. But he has not yet fallen, It seems to be an axiom that on the Italian plain rivers 
and, unless Lord Northcliffe turns definitely against afford the only good defensive lines ; though those of 
him, it is unlikely that he will fall for some considerable us who are aware how effective a purely artificial line 
time. of field fortifications has proved in France without the 
° " : help of rivers or ridges or anything else, have some 
Nobody knows what a General Election would bring difficulty in understanding why no lines of this kind 
forth, but at present no alternative combination is were prepared by General Cadorna in rear of his Isonzo 
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offensive front. A retreat so long as that to the Taglia- 
mento puts a tremendous strain on organisation, and 
it is clear that, broadly speaking, the Italian officers were 
unequal to it. The losses on its east bank, the loss 
of its crossings, the rush back to the Livenza, and 
then back to the Piave, followed so quickly on one 
another, and there was such poor rearguard pro- 
tection, that the task before General Diaz of con- 
solidating a Piave line must indeed be arduous. 
The enemy have been threatening it from two sides— 
frontally and from the Trentino in rear of its left flank. 
On both they have made progress; the Italians have 
given some ground in the north on the vital Sette 
Communi plateau, and they have let the enemy get 
across the river at Zenson, only fifteen miles from the 
sea. If the line gives, Venice will fall, and probably 
Padua too, and both the military and the political 
consequences of a further retreat might be catastrophic. 
However, the front to be held is very short—less than 
half the length of the Italian front before the disaster, and 
the British and French troops must now be on the scene. 
a * * 


The British Army in the West has extended its gains 
along the Passchendaele ridge, and completely repulsed 
a determined German attempt to retake Passchendaele. 
In Palestine, under Sir Edmund Allenby, it has followed 
up the capture of Beersheba and Gaza by driving the 
Turks from their second main line of defence. Ottoman 
troops are obstinate and retreat well, but General 
Allenby has been able to inflict heavy losses on them 
in men and guns. As we write, his left wing has pushed 
up near the coast to a point north of Jerusalem, and as 
he has occupied the main north-and-south railway at 
and beyond the junction of the Jerusalem branch line, 
the enemy will probably have to abandon the Holy 
City. In Mesopotamia, Sir Stanley Maude, after his 
very successful counter-stroke at Tekrit, has withdrawn 
his troops to Samarra. The motive for this is not 
obscure ; Samarra is the present terminus of the rail- 
way from Bagdad, and while his Persian flank remains 
uncovered by the Russians, General Maude does not 
want to push his centre too far from railway support. 


a ae 


The British Government's declaration in favour of 
Zionism is one of the best pieces of statesmanship that 
. we can show in these latter days. Early in the war 
Tue New Statesman published an article giving the 
main reasons why such a step should be taken, and 
nothing has occurred to change them. The special 
interest of the British Empire in Palestine is due to 
the proximity of the Suez Canal. The present war 
has killed the idea that this vital artery ought to be 
used as a line of defence for Egypt, and there is a general 
return to the view of Napoleon (and indeed of history 
long before his time) that Egypt must be defended in 
Palestine. To make Palestine once more prosperous 
and populous, with a population attached to the British 
Empire, there is only one hopeful way, and that is to 
effect a Zionist restoration under British auspices. On 


the other side of the account it is hard to conceive how 
anybody with the true instinct for nationality and the 
desire to see small nations emancipated can fail to be 


warmed by the prospect of emancipating this most 
ancient of oppressed nationalities. The present position 
of the Jews as unassimilated sojourners in every land 
but their own can never become satisfactory. We 
know, of course, that a prosperous school of Jewish 
thought is in favour of treating Judaism as a religion 
only, and everywhere merging its nationality. But 
some of these very people are strongest in resisting on 
religious grounds the intermarriage of Jews with 
Gentiles, and we fail to see how the adherents of such 
a distinct religion can ever be really assimilated in other 
nationalities, so long as by non-intermarriage they keep 
themselves also a distinct race. It is far better— 
without prejudice, of course, to the retention of their 
existing status by those who prefer it—to make a nation 
of them. 
BS * a 

The fall of M. Painlevé was not unexpected. He 
is one of the ablest and most upright men in French 
polities, but he is anything but a manager of men and 
never got a hold over the Chamber. His Government 
had jjust obtained a vote of confidence when it was 
beaten because it desired to postpone debate on inter- 
pellations relating to recent domestic political troubles, 
the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left joining hands. 
It is odd that the man who, above all, has been respon- 
sible for unveiling “ Boloism’”’ should have been 
defeated because he did not want an immediate dis- 
cussion of it. French politics seems to have reverted 
to pre-war type, and, whoever takes M. Painlevé’s 
place, it will be unsafe to predict a long reign for him. 
Happily, no one is possible as Prime Minister whose 
views will not, for all practical war purposes, be almost 
indistinguishable from the late Premier's. 


2 ae a 


The very important deputation to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last Wednesday—in which the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Party, and the Miners’ 
Federation joined the War Emergency Workers’ National 
Committee—pressed home the demand of practically 
the whole wage-earning class that the money wanted 
for the war, beyond the proceeds of the taxes, should 
be got by a compulsory Capital Levy instead of by 
interest-bearing loans. It was significantly urged that, 
as things were now going, when Peace comes the class 
in receipt of rent and interest will, in the aggregate. 
find itself actually richer in income than it was at the 
outbreak of war, drawing a positively larger amount of 
‘“‘ unearned income ”’ as a consequence of the war. This, 
it was declared, would be felt to be a national scandal. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s reply was significantly sympathetic. 
He would do nothing now that would interfere with the 
all-too-scanty flow of loans. But, far from thinking 
the idea of a Capital Levy impracticable or economically 
unsound, he very definitely repeated that if the capital 
did not come in voluntarily, he would not hesitate to 
ask the House of Commons to take it, even during the 
war; that after the war he had no doubt that the new 
burden of debt would be made a charge on realised 
wealth ; and that he personally took the view that a 
Capital Levy would be a better way of meeting that 
liability than an annual tax. 
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The Government preaching to the nation—by no 
means uncalled for—rises almost to “‘ drum fire.”’ Sir 
Arthur Yapp’s new scale of voluntary rationing, with its 
variations according to the amount of muscular work 
of each adult, and its frank abandonment of any scale 
for children, is in itself a demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of equitably enforcing any compulsory maximum 
on the infinitely varying households. Sir Auckland 
Geddes demands that we should abstain from luxuries, 
especially women’s dress and fancy articles. Sir 
Robert Kindersley, as it seems more accurately, demands 
that all expenditure whatsoever, beyond the barest 
necessaries of life, ought to be given up, because it is 
essentially labour of which the nation is short, and 
every pound that we spend means that we are absorbing 
for our own purposes the labour of some (often unknown) 
person for three or four days, which might otherwise 
have been used by the Government. Is it part of Sir 
Edward Carson's duty to co-ordinate this propaganda ? 
We fear not. The War Aims Propaganda, of which 
alone he is seemingly in charge, and for which the 
enormous expenditure of £200,000 is contemplated, is 
of more doubtful expediency ; and the mere fact that 
the first idea was to throw the cost on the private party 
funds (to which both the Unionists and the Liberals 
appear to have demurred) compels us to doubt whether 
the item is one to be borne by the Exchequer, especially 
as it includes “ influencing” by-elections. Will the 
Propaganda Department continue to work through 
the General Election, and, if so, on behalf of which 


Party ? 
x a * 


The speech delivered at Buffalo on Monday was in 
some respects the most remarkable of President Wilson’s 
utterances since the United States entered the war. 
The occasion was a congress of the American Federation 
of Labour, whose president, Mr. Samuel Gompers, is 
associated with the Council of National Defence. In 
his references to Labour Mr. Wilson’s tact seems to 
have been triumphant, for his powerful appeal on 
behalf of frank interchange of views and the most 
exhaustive efforts after conciliation was followed by 
the calling-off of a number of strikes affecting Govern- 
ment war work. In America lately the zeal of public 
departments, police, and non-official bodies in perse- 
cuting opinion has been decidedly outrunning discretion, 
and some of the most effective passages of the President’s 
speech were those devoted to the peril of surrender to 
mob-rule. He made an earnest protest against “ the 
spirit of lawlessness anywhere and in any cause,”’ and 
added that the American claim to be the greatest 
democratic country in the world implied first of all the 
refusal to allow any man or body of men to take the 
law into their own hands. In dealing with the European 
war situation Mr. Wilson subjected the Pan-German 
policy to the most searching attack it has received in 
America. And he clinched the assault by a reiteration 
of the point he has made his own : that the only hope for 
the German nation lies in the overthrow of the in- 
fluences now controlling the Central Empires. 

* * * 


Lord Parmoor, who raised the question of the con- 





scientious objectors in the Lords on Wednesday, did 
not succeed in persuading the Government to grant what 
he asked for—an independent court or commission to 
investigate the cases of the men condemned to succes- 
sive terms of imprisonment. The debate furnished 
evidence of a good deal of mental disquietude, Lord 
Lansdowne being obviously well within the sense of the 
House when he said that the business had been managed 
badly. Lord Derby made the definite statement that 
in future there would be no curtailment of sentences 
for good conduct or other reasons. The punishment 
awarded by the court-martial would stand, and there 
would got be successive sentences. This can only 
mean that all conscientious objectors who serve their 
time before the end of the war secure thereby absolute 
exemption. Lord Curzon, for the Government, would 
not go beyond a promise of relaxed prison conditions, 
which is no remedy at all for the scandal. Clearly 
some authority on the lines suggested by Lord Parmoor 
will have to be set up, for the conscientious objector 
cannot be broken by either military rigour or hard 
labour. He may well be, as Lord Derby pathetically 
confessed, more trouble than he is worth from the 
military point of view, but the common-sense public 
has come emphatically to two conclusions : first, that 
‘“‘ absolutes "’ are not a peril to the State, since their 
numbers are not growing and the authorities are still 
dealing with the old offenders; secondly, that the 
barbarous and undignified harrying of a small special 
class of Englishmen—however morbid and egotistical 
some of them may be—must end. 


ok * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Affairs in Ireland 
seem to be settling down again after the excitement 
of a fortnight ago. Some sort of consistency appears 
at last to characterise the action of the Government. 
Arrests for drilling continue to be very numerous— 
60 men were awaiting trial by court-martial in Cork 
this week, and in Dublin many prisoners have been 
brought before the local courts. The promise of 
* political” treatment of prisoners, made after the 
death of Ashe, is, however, being kept, and a fair 
latitude is allowed the Sinn Fein leaders in their speeches. 
A meeting announced to take place in Waterford was 
forbidden, and soldiers filled the town. Very likely 
Sir Bryan Mahon was informed that the meeting might 
lead to trouble, since Waterford still contains a good 
number of Redmondites. Mr. de Valera went outside 
the town, and made a speech which suggests. that he is 
growing in shrewdness. No one molested him. It is 
probably quite true, as Mr. Arnold Bennett has written 
in the Daily News, that members of the Irish Government, 
civil and military, desire peace and the success of the 
Convention. Mr. Bennett says he found several 
“ardent ” Nationalists in the Castle. Nevertheless, 
since the majority of the Irish people is now Sinn Fein, 
the Castle remains a hostile institution. There is a 
very bitter feeling against Sinn Fein among officials, 
and this is probably quite as strong among the Catholic 
Liberals, who owed their appointments to the Birrell 
regime, as in what is called the “ old Ascendancy gang.” 
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THE ‘‘SUPREME” WAR COUNCIL 


O get a fair view of the scheme arranged between 
the British, French, and Italian Governments 
at Rapallo, one must first clear one’s mind 
of some of the impressions left by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech at Paris. That speech had at least three very 
glaring faults: (1) the speaker tried throughout by 
statement and innuendo to blame other people for 
policies of which he was in honour bound as Minister 
and Prime Minister to share the full responsibility 
himself ; (2) he suggested that all our military failures, 
including the most various, were due to the lack of one 
sovereign specific, which he was happy to be able to 
announce; (3) he was guilty of gross mis-statements 
of specific fact —as in declaring that the Rumanian 
disaster was closely analogous to the Serbian, or the 
Italian disaster to either of them. The first of these 
faults is one which Mr. Lloyd George invariably commits 
when he is in a difficulty. The British High Command 
is only the last of a very long series of scapegoats on 
to whose heads he has more or less successfully diverted 
the blame for the successive failures of which his record 
as a statesman has consisted. The second fault is also 
habitual with him; it is the method of the vendor of 
patent medicines, who can trace all the promiscuous 
ills that flesh suffers to the lack of his nostrum, worth a 
guinea a box. The third fault was peculiarly bad in 
the circumstances ; for the occasion above all demanded 
common veracity, and the facts which Mr. Lloyd George 
so grossly mis-stated were facts which he was in a 
position to know the truth about, while a large part of 
the public are not. The Military Correspondent of the 
Times is a personage with whom we often disagree ; 
but he is fully justified in describing “‘ the suggestion 
that our disappointments in Russia or Italy may have 
been due to faults of ours, or would not have occurred 
had a Supreme Political Council and an advisory 
military committee been in existence,” as a “‘ grotesque 
travesty of the truth.” 

The sense of shame, which most well-informed and 
fair-minded Englishmen must have experienced on 
reading such a speech addressed by their Prime Minister 
to Europe from the platform and under the sounding- 
boards of Paris, ought not to stand in the way of a 
sober consideration of the new project. It is absurd 
to talk as if the Allies had no unity or co-ordination 
before. There has been a great deal, and more on the 
military than on the political side. The General Staffs 
have been linked up, not only by conferences at intervals, 
but by permanent and intimate services of liaison. 
And taking Italy’s case, it is hard to see how any military 
co-operation which was practicable could have averted 
her disaster. Franco-British guns and troops might, 
for instance, have captured the Tolmino bridgehead, 
which the Italians failed to take last summer, and might 
thereby have made less vulnerable the particular sector 
which was broken through. But clearly it was broken, 
not because it was vulnerable, but because the troops 
on it showed so much “ failure of resistance ” that the 
enemy were able to advance twelve difficult miles across 
mountains and river on the opening day. If we ask 
why the “ failure of resistance ” occurred, we are given 


political reasons—the prevalence of enemy propaganda, 
the hostility felt towards Great Britain and France 
owing to shortages of wheat and coal. These causes 
might certainly have been lessened, if not eliminated, 
had the political co-operation between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy been as intimate as their military 
co-operation. The new Allied War Council, consisting 
of three Premiers and three other politicians, can on 
this side supply, if it likes, a felt want. Its advantages 
over the Allied War Conferences that have hitherto 
taken place from time to time are that it will be smaller, 
it will meet oftener and more regularly, and it will have 
a permanent secretariat. The last is the most impor- 
tant point; the proceedings of past meetings having 
too often proved incomplete and inconclusive, because 
from meeting to meeting there was no systematic 
preparation of agendas or record of policies decided. 

The professed object, however, of the new body is the 
co-ordination not of politics but of strategy. What, 
then, can be said for giving it a special committee of 
military advisers, distinct from the General Staffs 
which advise the separate Governments, and not 
responsible (as the Staffs are) for carrying out the 
policies which they recommend ? Nothing, we think, 
if it is intended to exclude the Chiefs of the several 
General Staffs from the meetings of the Council. It is 
true that the Council was spoken of by Mr. Lloyd 
George on Wednesday as having no executive power 
and reaching no final decisions. In form, it will only 
recommend to the several Governments. But the 
object of having all the Premiers on it is that in effect 
its decisions shall be final; and it would be a great 
waste of time if they normally were not. Therefore it 
seems essential that the Chiefs of Staff, who must, each 
within his sphere, so long as he remains in office, be 
allowed the final military word, should attend the 
meetings of the Council and say that word there. Their 
doing so would not render the new Versailles committee 
superfluous ; for there is room for a continuously-sitting 
group of soldiers, criticising and devising plans for a 
unified strategy. If more unification of strategy is 
needed (and we must not, in reaction against Mr. Lloyd 
George’s exaggerations, omit to realise that it is), there 
will have to be some unifiers. The only satisfactory 
unifiers would be professional strategists ; they cannot, 
for reasons both of time and of space, be the Chiefs of 
Staff themselves ; they must therefore be, as they will 
be, other distinguished soldiers. 

The danger, of course, is that this new source of 
military advice with its offices at Versailles may come 
into conflict with one or other of the General Staffs. 
No one fears it much in the case of the French or Italian 
Staffs, because General Foch and General Cadorna, who 
will represent France and Italy at Versailles, have just 
been at the head of the Staffs in their respective coun- 
tries. But there is a different situation on the British 
side, since in selecting a high officer to represent us at 
Versailles the Government have gone not only outside 
the ranks of the General Staff but outside those of the 
commanders who have distinguished themselves on the 
Western front under Sir Douglas Haig. We make no 
reflection on the officer in question, General Sir Henry 
Wilson ; but it is obvious that his record is in these 
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respects a somewhat curious qualification for a post 
in which his primary duty will be to explain to his foreign 
colleagues our British military aims, needs, and limi- 
tations, as the British military authority has studied 
them, in regard (for to that the new body is at first 
limited) to the Western and Italian front. We hope 
that in spite of it he will play his part on a footing of 
the necessary understanding and sympathy with Sir 
William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig; though the 
prospects can scarcely be improved by a send-off like 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech, in which the achieve- 
ments of General Haig’s army appeared to be slighted, 
and the strategy of the General Staff attacked and 
travestied. The proper status of the Versailles officer, 
whoever he may be, is that of a very high liaison officer 
representing the General Staff—its ambassador for the 
purpose of agreeing with the other General Staffs on a 
unified strategic plan. If the Versailles machinery were 
used instead as a device to enable French strategy or 
Italian strategy or Lloyd-George strategy to supersede 
British strategy, we should live to regret it. Already it 
has been announced by M. Painlevé that the British 
Army is to take over yet another long strip of French 
front—a step which means, we suppose, that the French 
divisions sent to Italy are, no less than the British, 
deducted in effect from the reserves otherwise available 
for Sir Douglas Haig’s offensive. 


RUSSIA AND THE BOLSHEVIKS 


E TOCQUEVILLE, in explaining the origin of 
D the French Revolution, lays emphasis on the 
equality of condition, education, and manners 
which had¢existed between the nobility and the Third 
Estate, and the galling inequality of rights. The 
result was the political revolution of 1789. The 
present social revolution in Russia is the outcome of 
a similar contrast. There is hardly a country in Europe 
where the equality of men is as real as in Russia, and 
where the economic contrast of classes is equally acute. 
France has her small rentiers and her conservative 
peasantry ; England her well-to-do artisans, her office 
clerks and shop-assistants ; Russia possesses practically 
none of these types in any considerable numbers. 
The peasant-holding in Russia is not a fixed, economic- 
ally sufficient unit, like a farm in England or France, 
or a Bauernhof in Germany, but a strip of land in the 
open fields. By subdivision among ad this strip 
has been reduced below the minimum which, under 
the present backward system of tillage, could satisfy 
the needs of its owner. He therefore cries out for 
more land, for “a new lot” to be got by breaking up 
the big landed estates. There is hardly another social 
type, except perhaps the miner, which has an equally 
strong consciousness of its separate individuality as 
the peasant. The peasants were actuated by class- 
consciousness ages before anyone discussed the matter. 
Peasant revolts, jacqueries, and Bauernbiindlereien 
are the oldest form of class warfare; and conditions 
have made the Russian peasant into a revolutiona 
proletarian. In the Russian towns, on the other hand, 
work which in English offices is done by unskilled 
experts in the art of writing and counting without 
understanding anything of what they do, is performed 
by men of a very different mental calibre. There is 
the poor intelligentsia, men who in education and 
outlook are as much the equals of the biggest bourgeoisie 





as the bourgeois of pre-revolutionary France were of 
her nobility. But that intelligentsia consists largely 
of proletarians. The absence of them in England 
accounts for the mental poverty of our labour move- 
ments, their presence in Russia for the acute conscious- 
ness of the social conflict. Russia is rent between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and the present Revolu- 
tion is mainly social. 

But for the sake of Russia and the future of the 
world civil warfare between classes has now to be 
prevented. She has to fight out the present war to 
the end which her best idealists desire, she has to 
preserve her integrity and help in redeeming the liberty 
of those small nations in Eastern Europe which look 
to her as their safeguard against German dominion. 
The vast masses of the Russian people know but very 
little about these problems and ideas; no one has 
ever taught them, they have been merely driven like 
cattle into slaughter. Professor Pares, a reliable eye- 
witness, has told us recently that when Russian units 
went into action, no matter whether victorious or 
unsuccessful, losses amounting to half or even three- 
fourths of the effectives were expected The old regime 
cared as little for the lives and well-being of the soldiers 
as for their opinions. They have paid with their lives 
and with untold misery for the peculation and the 
crimes of their rulers. Can one, then, wonder at what 
has happened? The Revolution did not start in 
villages and factories, but in the Army. And when 
the peasant behind the front cried for land and the 
workman in the towns for bread, the soldicr at the 
front cried out for liberty and peace. Could he be 
expected to credit his past rulers implicitly with high 
idealism and righteousness ? Here are these immense 
illiterate masses asking why they should fight; here 
are these masses distrustful of the bourgeoisie almost 
as much as they were of the old regime, lumping the 
two together as “rulers”; and educated men come 
forward who confirm them in their dark beliefs. 

These men are the Bolsheviks. Roman law taught 
us in servorum conditione nulla pata re est—a 
slave cannot be possessed of any legal rights. The 
Bolsheviks believe that there can be no difference in 
the morals of masters, because masters have no morals. 
The Bolsheviks will not enter into the rights or wrongs 
of a war which has been started by capitalist societies ; 
they say there should be no capitalist societies. No 
settlement of the war in terms of these societies counts 
for much with them. The real liberty and the whole 
liberty can come through social revolution alone. As 
Friedrich Adler, the murderer of Count Stiirgkh— 
who, like Liebknecht, is one of the most prominent 
German-speaking Bolsheviks—said on his trial, it 
is no good for him to discuss these problems with men 
who think in terms of the bourgeois or of the Moderate 
Socialist parties, because, as for distance, the two points 
of view might be held on different planets. Still, 
with regard to peace, the Bolsheviks put forward a 

rogramme which nothing except a Bolshevik revolution 
in the Central Powers, or a victory of the Entente 
involving the break-up of Austria-Hungary could 
realise—complete, unfettered self-determination for all 
nationalities. 

In Russia, say the Bolsheviks, no delay should be 
admitted in carrying out the social revolution. No 
compromise should be entered into with bourgeois 
parties—this would be an infinitely worse crime in 
their eyes than fraternising with German soldiers at 
the front is to us. There are Bolsheviks in every 
white community, but they are unimportant. They 
have much wider influence in Russia, where, under 
the old regime, ideas were developed far away from 
the reality of politics and business, and splits frequently 
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occurred in Socialist parties over questions as subtle 
and hypothetical as those which separate the different 
“free reformed new seceders’’ in the Churches of 
Scotland. No doubt, by experience, many an honest 
Bolshevik would be brought down to our planet; but 
is there time for such long journeys ? scantime, in 
the incomprehensible theological disquisitions of the 
Bolsheviks, peasants and soldiers hear their own cries 
for an immediate new distribution of land and for 
peace. It is a truly magnificent evidence of the deeper 
sanity of Russia that the power of Bolshevism should 
not be greater than it has proved hitherto. Perhaps 
it is the instinct of self-preservation which guides the 
Prussian people. For, naturally, the Germans have 
fastened on to the party which preaches armistice and an 
immediate social revolution as a channel for instilling 
poison into Russia. Before the Revolution her Socialist 
parties were honeycombed with Government spies 
and agents provocateurs ; they were to be found even 
among the chief leaders—to name but Azev. It 
remains to be seen how many of the German agents 
among the Bolsheviks have merely passed from the 
service of one reactionary Government into that of 
another. But to represent the typical Bolshevik as 
a German agent, or as a soldier who flies from the 
front and turns into a bully or robber at home, is just 
as clever and fair as to try to make out that an I.D.B. 
from the Rand or a fraudulent company-promoter is 
the type of a British Imperialist. 

Whilst the bulk of the Bolsheviks want immediate 
social revolution and peace, the Cadets (using that 
word to cover all Russian Liberal bourgeois parties) 
realise the truth about the present war. Russia must 
be saved, and a disastrous and humiliating peace must 
be prevented; thousands among the Cadets would 
willingly sacrifice their lives and all they possess merely 
to achieve the salvation of their country. But, then, 
there is also the other side to their programme. They 
do not want social revolution, either now or ever; 
many because they recognise the impossibility of 
such violent transformations and the danger inherent 
in attempts at achieving them, others (whose number, 
as men are, is probably larger) for more selfish reasons. 
The result of their attitude on social problems is that 
those who, almost alone in Russia, possess experience 
in business and administration, and count in their 
ranks the most prominent statesmen, are distrusted 
by the masses, and have a comparatively small following 
in a country rent by class divisions. 

Between the Cadets and the Bolsheviks stand the 
Moderate Socialists. They understand the problems 
of the war as well as its dangers. They wish to make 
certain that it will not be continued for a day longer 
than is necessary, and that the side on which Russia 
fights does not put among its war-aims anything incom- 
patible with the principles of democracy—either in the 
direction of the Morning Post or in that of the Labour 
Leader. They know that should Russia fail in the 
struggle and collapse before militarist Germany her 
own liberty as wal as that of the small nationalities 
of Eastern Europe would be jeopardised. They know 
that it is impossible at present to carry on the govern- 
ment of Russia without the Cadets, but that it is equally 
impossible to govern Russia whilst disregarding the 
desires, be they half-conscious desires, even of the 
illiterate masses. To the Cadets they offered a guarantee 
that the war will be carried on for Russia’s salvation, 
to the Bolsheviks that Socialist reforms will be carried 
out as soon as it is possible to do so. The extremists 
of the Right hate them because they affirm the need 
of Socialist reform, the extremists of the Left because 
they enter into a compromise with the bourgeois parties 
and help them to power. They have to sustain attacks 





from both sides without committing themselves to 
either. They know that, were they to make common 
cause with the Bolsheviks, they would betray Russia 
(which does not, however, mean that all the Bolsheviks 
are conscious traitors), but that, were they to make 
common cause with the Cadets against the Bolsheviks, 
they would run the danger of betraying those interests 
of the people which they have promised to uphold. 
And they alone stand between Russia and the mad 
convulsion of an implacable class-war which would 
ruin Russia or the future of her working-classes, or, 
most probably, both. 

The whole scene is dominated by the singular figure 
of Kerensky. It may be hard for us to desery its 
real outlines through the heroic legend on the one 
hand and the idle scandal on the other which have 
become attached to it. Yet already the policy and 
public actions of the man seem to give the basis for 
a provisional estimate. Feeling and understanding 
marked out for him the line of all-round compromise 
which sane policy also would have dictated. He has 
tried to win the confidence of the people and the 
co-operation of the upper classes. He did not want 
to coerce or terrorise either. Critics accuse him of 
weakness, of being a man of many words. But the 
power of his words has for half a year bridged the 
abyss into which rash action might have plunged 
Russia, and even if now the time has come for much 
more decisive action, such action might have proved 
disastrous if undertaken prematurely. Kerensky tried 
to educate where others would have attempted to 
impose obedience. He poured out his soul and 
endangered his life in addressing mutinous crowds 
where others would have used machine-guns. The 
fact which confronted him was that to try to overcome 
the ignorance of the people by machine-guns would 
have been to kill the soul of the Revolution. Is it 
so inexplicable that he refused to deal in that way 
with the child-like, trusting masses which had put 
confidence in him and whose main sin was ignorance ? 

A very heavy blow was inflicted on the cause of 
moderation by the rising of General Korniloff. Yet, 
as soon as the strength of the Revolution had been 
proved, Kerensky persisted in the course mapped out 
for him by the needs of Russia. No repression was 
applied to the parties of the Right, but, on the contrary, 
a Cabinet was formed—including the best from among 
the Moderate Cadets. Was this the act of a weak man 
or of a demagogue ? But the crowd did not understand 
Kerensky’s motives, and a movement towards the 
extreme Left set in among the working classes. The 
Soviets passed into the camp of the Bolsheviks. Had 
it not been for the ill-fated rising of Korniloff the 
Bolsheviks would never have been able to enact the 
Petrograd Commune and fratricidal war might never 
have come. 

A strong Government must now arise. Condemnations 
and executions can hardly be avoided. In future men 
will perhaps have to suffer even for opinions, delusions, 
and ignorance. Russia must be saved at any price, 
and will be saved. Her greatness is indestructible. 
But that period of the Revolution which is most 
characteristically Russian is probably drawing to an 
end. For six months a nation in which certain wild, 
cruel instincts are still latent has been in full revolution ; 
passions were at their highest pitch, and yet the country 
was governed without violence. Kerensky will be able 
to say of this period what Plutarch reports as the dying 
words of Pericles—that no fellow-countryman has 
had, by any act of his, to put on mourning. Kerensky 
may yet disappear in the maelstrom, but his name will 
not die. He will be remembered for his passionate 
self-immolation, for the suffering through which he 
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did his work, and for his deep human feeling. He 
did not set himself up to be a judge over men, perhaps 
he was not even a judge of events. But Russia’s 
heart spoke through him. 


THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


F are now wellinto thefourth year of extensive 
and increasing Government control of nearly 
every kind of profit-making industry. 

Whether we import or export, mine or manufacture, 
grow or prepare, transport or deliver, warehouse or 
retail any commodities whatsoever, we usually find, 
if we are capitalist entrepreneurs, that we can no longer 
do so exactly as we choose, with a view to deriving 
from the transaction the largest possible pecuniary 
profit; but that we have become subject to quite 
stringent regulations, which are more and more 
eifectively enforced, often dictating to us the material 
we are to use, the price that we are to pay for it, the 
process that we are to employ, the wages that we 
shall pay, the particular kinds of commodities to be 
made, the order in which the several jobs are to be 
done, the persons to whom the goods are to be delivered, 
the way they are to be transported and the price that 
we are to charge. We are realising, if we are, as we 
proudly say, “captains of industry,’ that, irksome 
as at first we felt the control to be, it has proved not 
altogether incompatible with the smooth running and 
efficient conduct of business under very difficult con- 
ditions. We even recognise, if we are candid with 
ourselves, that the control has resulted in certain 
obvious improvements. What is by no means unim- 
portant, we are finding it compatible with substantial 
remuneration for our enterprise in the form of profits 
so greatly exceeding those of the past Golden Age of 
commercial freedom as to render it quite an under- 
taking to fill up the necessary forms for assessment 
to the Excess Profits Tax; and-—even after that con- 
siderable abstraction has been made from our gains— 
also to the Super-tax. And we are beginning to wonder 
whether we shall ever get back to the “ freedom from 
restraint ’’ and the “ buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest” which the Merchants’ 
Petition of 1820 declared to be the essence of the business 
organisation of this country. 

What is the likelihood of a reversion to capitalist 
freedom ? When the war at last comes to an end, 
the shortage of raw materia! may even be intensified, 
as the Continental buyers can again come into the 
world-market, and whilst the sadly shrunken merchant 
fleets are occupied, not only in taking the millions of 
soldiers home, but also in carrying food to the countries 
that would otherwise be starving. It is plain that the 
control over materials, over shipping, and over prices 
will necessarily have to continue for some time after 
the war—the Food Controller is already talking of 
several years! Even when supplies become more or 
less normal, are we likely, when gigantic American 
trusts are in the field, and German and Austrian 
manufacturers are found to be closely combined, 
under Government control, Tor united buying of raw 
materials in the countries of production, to dispense 
with the present centralised purchases? It has so 
well suited the Indian and Australian Governments 
to acquire the whole exportable output of wheat, of 
wool, of spelter, and what not—it has been found so 
demonstrably advantageous to the community as a 
whole for the British Government to undertake the 
whole importation of sugar, of wheat, of wool, and of 
various metals—it has so well suited the British manu- 


facturer to be assured of his proper share of these 
supplies at a price which gave no advantage to any of 
his home rivals—that it is, to say the least, unlikely 
that some such authoritative combination and centralisa- 
tion for the importing of raw materials will be easily 
abandoned. The merchants and brokers of all kinds, 
to whom the jostling crowd of producers on one side, 
and of manufacturers on the other, paid a constant 
tribute for services rendered, may find their occupation 
diminished, by an improvement in business organisation 
which does away with the need forsuch services. Each 
manufacturer will be prone to doubt whether the 
chances of the market, and his own superior astuteness, 
might not, under the old system, have procured him 
this or that consignment at a lower rate than that at 
which he will now get a regular supply. The elements 
of gambling and of risk will have been lessened. But 
assurance of regularity of supply and of all purchasers 
standing on an equal footing will go far to weaken 
any regret of the old scramble. 

When the supplies are imported, they have to be 
allocated among the manufacturers ; and this “ ration- 
ing,” as it is called, is being now performed by 
committees representing the various sections of each 
industry, including, usually, some representatives of 
the Trade Unions and some of Government Depart- 
ments. This “ rationing,” to which little publicity 
has been given, seems, on the whole, to be carried 
out without arousing much dissatisfaction or evoking 
many complaints. It is perhaps significant that when 
the emissary of the Ministry of Labour interviewed 
the representatives of the textile industries at the 
Preston Institute the other day, he talked of this 
process of “rationing” as if it were going to be 
indefinitely continued as a matter of course. 

But it is in the manufacturing process, including the 
way in which the material has to be accounted for, and 
the manner in which the prices in and out are adjusted, 
that the greatest novelty resides. Sometimes the 
manufacturer is entrusted with so much material 
wool, leather, steel or what not—against which he is 
put under obligation to return so much uniform cloth, 
saddlery, or four-point-five shell, at a precisely fixed 
remuneration for the manufacturing operation. More 
generally, the manufacturer is left to buy the material 
at the fixed price ; and he is paid for the product at an 
agreed rate. Only, as the whole safeguard against 
‘* profiteering,” which competitive tendering was sup- 
posed to provide, has long since broken down, the 
Government checks the price by the most elaborate 
system of “ costing.” By requiring detailed particulars 
from all the manufacturers, by long-continued inspec- 
tion of their processes and wage-sheets, and, above all, 
by a very extensive “ study of the job” in the National 
“actories, the modern Government Department has 
become uncannily “* knowing ”’ about what each process 
ought to cost. A manufacturer finds himself con- 
fronted, not only with the cost in one of the Nationa! 
Factories of which he may quite instinctively dispute 
the accuracy, but also with precise statements of the 
cost of the same operation in the establishments of 
his competitors. In this way, the cost of each process 
in the establishment in which that particular process 
is done with the least waste becomes the standard to 
he applied, as regards that process, to all the other 
firms. No one establishment is found, in practice, 
to be the best at all the processes, or in the production 
of all the several components. But the device of taking 
from each that which it does best, and pressing all the 
others to attain this standard, has already wrought 
marvels in the reduction of total costs, and (this is also 
a new thing) an equivalent reduction in the prices 
allowed. 
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Incidentally this system of “ costing” every article, 
and indeed every process, involves the adoption of 
three principles that the manufacturer has been, in 
the past, loth to accept. There must be accurate 
measurement and precise statistical records of every 
process. There must be publicity, at least so far as the 
Government is concerned ; and, for that matter, if any 
uniform Standard Rate is to be secured and enforced, 
also throughout the particular trade. And_ there 
must be an external audit, such as the gas companies in 
London and some other. places are subjected to, includ- 
ing an audit of capital expenditure, depreciation reserves, 
&e. With all this comes the principle of the audit of 
achievement, which systematically investigates, not 
merely what the enterprise does with its money and 
with its stores, so as to ensure that there shall be no 
embezzlement, and that the * costing ” shall be accurate, 
but also the relation of results to cost, so as to furnish 
the data for comparative studies of the same enterprise 
from one year to another, and—what is even more 
important—for very significant comparative studies of 
different processes, of different enterprises and even 
of different industries. Some people have said in 
their haste that no self-respecting manufacturer would 
submit to such a regulation of “ his own”’ business. 
But ought it any longer to be regarded as his own busi- 
ness? And will he explain how the community is 
henceforth to dispense with some such regulation ? 

‘* Competition,” it has been said, ‘* was the nineteenth 
century substitute for honesty.” Unless the manu- 
facturers and the dealers were competing with each 
other freely and fiercely for custom, there was nothing 
for the consumer to rely on except the honest trader's 
conscience which might have limited his demand to a 
fair profit (that is to say, equitable remuneration for 
his personal services), instead of the “ profiteering ” 
(taking all he could get) which the Merchants’ Petition 
of 1820 made the very corner-stone of English business. 
And now competition is seen to fail us. At the present 
time the Government Departments, the municipalities, 
the industrial enterprises, and the domestic housekeeper 
who needs sewing cotton are all alike compelled, so it 
is commonly said, to pay for this commodity whatever 
price the one monopolist company that produces it 
chooses to demand. Much the same is true, it is alleged, 
of oilcloth, of table mustard, of cigarettes and tobacco, 
and apparently of many other articles. After the war 
the tendency towards combination and _ deliberate 
fixing of price without internal competition will cer- 
tainly be greatly increased ; and the Government itself 
is pressing the employers in each industry to unite with 
this very object among others. The security against 
overcharge afforded by competitive tendering had, 
already before the war, been largely destroyed by secret 
arrangements at home, fortified, in some cases, by a 
deliberate allocation of the world market by inter- 
national agreements. The question is, What assurance 
are we to have against the consumer being habitually 
mulcted of five or ten per cent. addition to the necessary 
cost—to say nothing of greater extortions—owing to 
this destruction of * Free Trade,’ not by Tariffs but 
by Trusts. Ten per cent. on the whole retail price of 
British manufactures would run into something like as 
much as the whole of our taxation before the war. 
If the nation is asked to bring to an end such control 
of industry as the Government has assumed, what 
security do the capitalists offer to the community that 
this quite modest surtax will not be levied ? 

The suggestion that is being made is that, as the 
management of the nation’s industry by a competing 
crowd of individual profit-makers is demonstrably 
wasteful, and as their mutual competition is, equally 
demonstrably, failing to operate as the erstwhile sub- 


stitute for honesty in keeping prices down to genuine 
cost of production, the most obvious remedy, surely, 
is for the  econsumers, whether organised as 
State, Municipality, or Co-operative Society, them- 
selves to supersede the capitalist owner of industry. 
This, however, may be objected to as “ Socialism.” 
It must be admitted that, beyond a few great industries 
(such as railways and canals, mines, the regular steam- 
ship lines, banks, and the generation of electric power), 
the State is at present not very well equipped for such 
an extension of its functions. It will take the present 
Government some years to accomplish and digest 
even the foregoing modest list of ‘‘ nationalisations.” 
The municipalities may well find their hands full for 
some time with water, gas, the distribution of elec- 
tricity, tramways, housing, the vast extension of 
hospitals and health services, as of education and the 
retailing of coal and milk. The Co-operative Societies 
undertake, in manufacture as well as in distribution, 
a wide range of household supplies, which the war 
may well double or treble, but can hardly see their 
way at present to the great staple industries, or to a 
thousand and one components needed by other manu- 
facturers. There must inevitably remain, for a long 
time to come, a great deal of British industry in the 
realm of private capitalist enterprise. Is there any 
practical alternative, if the community is not to be 
made the victim of what is really a serious addition 
to its taxation for the quite unnecessary enrichment 
of the shareholders in the various monopolist com- 
binations, to a continuation, and even a considerable 
extension of the present Government control over 
private enterprise ? 


IT IS BETTER TO TELL THE 
TRUTH 


T is so difficult to tell the truth at the best of 
I times that it seems to us to be extraordinarily 
well worth attempting. Every sense we have 
plays tricks on us, and our very ideals betray us into 
falsehood. A lapse of the tongue or a lapse of the 
memory make us liars against our will. We are born 
to error as the sparks fly upwards. One cannot open 
a paper without discovering a misstatement, as often 
as not made in perfectly good faith. It is as though 
the mind of even the wisest of us came during its flight 
through the spaces of knowledge upon dangerous little 
‘** pockets’ of error. One of the most remarkable 
blunders of memory we have seen for some time appears 
in an article by Principal Alexander Whyte in last 
week’s British Weekly. Speaking of Alexander the 
Great, Principal Whyte says that he “‘ had his Plutarch 
always under his pillow. And he never took his sword 
by the handle in the morning till he had read his morning 
chapter in the best Bible that he had.” As Plutarch 
lived to write the lives of Czesar and Cicero and illustrious 
men of a still later date, it is difficult to see how his 
works can have been published early enough to have 
been in the hands of Alexander the Great. Still, 
who is there who has never made a blunder of the 
same kind? Who has not woven just such fanciful 
pictures out of the air? Who is there who does not 
occasionally get confused among the centuries? We 
remember reading a book a few years ago in which an 
American critic made Francesca da Rimini a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare! Philosophers and mystics 
assure us that time is an illusion, and our memory is 
undoubtedly inclined to treat it as such. We are 
schooled into a sense of dates and of the sequence of 
the things that have happened in the world. But now 
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and then we give a shake to our dates as though they 
were something in a box, and in a moment we forget 
whether King Stephen or King John came first and 
whether they were contemporaries of Charlemagne, 
John Hus or Louis XI. We simply cannot remember 
all the facts that, in the vulgar phrase, we have come 
up against. We indulge for a moment in the relaxation 
of a bad memory, and in so doing become the sport 
of every small mind. For, after all, an error of memory 
is as a rule the most innocent of errors. What does 
it matter whether one spells Sydney Smith with an 
“7” ora ‘“‘y’’? There is no more malice in it than 
in taking mustard with mutton. Error is dangerous 
only when it involves not a slip of the pen or the memory 
but a slip of the soul. We do not mean by this that 
it is only the conscious falsehood that is to be blamed. 
Falsehood is quite frequently unconscious and spoken 
in good faith (as good faith is usually reckoned), but 
even so it may be blameworthy. Ruskin once said 
that what did the most mischief in the world was not 
treachery or calumny but “the glistening and softly- 
spoken lie.” And in this he was not attacking merely 
the lie deliberately invented in order to give pleasure. 
He was attacking “the amiable fallacy, the patriotic 
lie of the historian, the provident lie of the politician, 
the zealous lie of the partisan, the merciful lie of the 
friend, and the careless lie of each man to himself.” 
This is an indictment of those who deceive themselves 
no less than of those who deceive others. 

To lie to oneself is a very perilous sort of lying and 
the most difficult to refrain from, If we have an 
opinion on religion or patriotism or politics, our instinct 
is to set it up as an idol and to sacrifice truth daily 
on its altars. This is a matter in regard to which almost 
none of us can afford to throw stones at his neighbours. 
If our faith is challenged, we summon up arguments in 
its support, and, if there are no true ones to be had, we 
invent false ones—unconsciously, as a rule—in the heat 
and excitement of the moment. Every political party 
believes lies about its enemies. Every country at war 
believes lies about its enemies. Every Church believes 
lies about its enemies. The truth about one’s enemies, 
as about oneself, is usually black enough, but we are 
not content with that; we like to add layer on layer 
of blackness to the picture of our opponents as we 
add layer on layer of whiteness to the picture of our- 
selves. Occasionally, no doubt, we confess our own 
as well as our neighbours’ sins. Alarmed by the ex- 
ceeding brightness of the image we have made of our- 
selves, we attempt to darken it a little, to make it 
conform somewhat to reality. We say that we have 
our faults, that we are hasty in the temper or slow in 
the wits, that we are too imaginative or too unimagi- 
native, that we have done the thing we ought not to 
have done and left undone the thing we ought to have 
done. Every Sunday, hundreds of thousands of Chris- 
tian Englishmen go to church and confess to their 
Creator that they are so evil that anyone overhearing 
them would conclude they must be worse than the 
Germans. But who believes his confession? Not 
many of us. Our normal attitude is to thank God that 
we are not as the publican is. The average religious 
man, we should say, thinks he is lying when he confesses 
his sins to God, and forgets he is lying when he con- 
fesses his virtues to himself, God, and his neighbour. 

“It seems deplorable,” wrote the late Professor 
Silvanus Thompson in a lecture on The Quest for Truth 
which has just been published in book-form, “ but 
after many years I have come to the conclusion that the 
majority of men do not want to know the truth about 
things. . . . Men, even though veracious and honest in 
speech, are not by nature lovers of truth, anxious to 
know the thing as it is.’ We are all lovers rather of 





private property ; and so we are more eager in defence 
of the belief which is ours than in quest of the truth 
which can never, in the nature of things, become a 
private possession of the same sort. The history of 
persecution is the history of the defence of one’s own 
belief against God’s truth. Belief seems almost doomed 
at some stage in its career to pervert itself into a rival 
instead of an ally of truth. Hence the centuries-old 
conflict between religion and science. Science has had 
its false pretensions as well as the Churches, and men of 
science have perhaps attacked truth as often in propor- 
tion as men of religion. So much we are ready to 
admit. But it is really appalling to think how often 
the Churches have been mad enough to believe that 
the truth about the human soul could survive only 
if one denied the truth about the moon and the stars, 
and the ichthyosaurus and the age of the earth. Yet 
this blasphemy against the spirit of truthfulness has 
occurred in almost every age of scientific speculation 
and discovery. Professor Thompson quotes a passage 
in which the onslaughts on the formation of the Royal 
Society in 1661 are recalled. Then, as ever, it was argued 
that the work of such a society would necessarily be 
hostile to Church and State—Church and State, about 
which, far more than about truth, men’s passions are 
excited. Perhaps the critics were right. Truth ‘ts 
a peril to Church and State as the comfortable classes 
understand them. Truth is a peril to the world as we 
know it. If we are afraid of changes in the world, 
then we will do well to arm ourselves against the truth. 
People whose minds have hardened almost invariably 
regard change as a kind of death. Hence truth, which 
is the artificer of change, is regarded by them as a 
criminal conspirator in a very black cloak indeed. 
How afraid of the truth was Crosse, the Vicar of Chew 
Magna, in Somersetshire, who in his hatred of the Royal 
Society and all its works “regarded the use of the 
newly invented optick glasses as immoral, since they 
perverted the natural sight and made all things appear 
in an unnatural and therefore false light”’ : 

It was easy, he said, to prove the deceitful and pernicious character 
of spectacles, for take two different pairs of spectacle glasses and 
use them both at the same time, you will not see so well as with 
one singly ; therefore your microscopes and telescopes which have 
more than one glass are impostors. ... It was declared to be 
sinful to assist the eyes, which were adapted to the capacity of 
the individual. . It was argued that society at large would 
become demoralised by the use of spectacles ; they would give one 
man an unfair advantage over his fellow, and every man an unfair 
advantage over every woman, who could not be expected, on 
wsthetic and intellectual grounds, to adopt the practice, 

Mr. Crosse may seem to many people to have been a 
particularly blithering sort of idiot. But is he so very 
unlike many other millions of the human race who 
with frivolous solemnity will batter the truth to death 
with bad arguments rather than sacrifice a_ single 
prejudice ? 

We fancy that the reason why most war-books are 
so uninteresting is that they are written in the spirit 
of partisanship, not in the spirit of truth. The average 
man is more interested in the crimes of Germany than 
in the truth about Germany. He is not content with 
an exposure of German crimes in Belgium and German 
ambitions all the world over. He likes—to judge by 
some of the books that are written—a portrait of the 
German so black as to be an indictment not only of 
Germany but of human nature. We have protested 
on more than one occasion about this “ wild beast ” 
theory of the German character. We object to it 
because it seems to us to divest the Germans of moral 
responsibility for their crimes. They are human beings 
capable of good and evil, and their present condition is 
not the result of something that Tacitus noticed in 
them nearly two thousand years ago, but of the choice 
of a false ideal in fairly recent times It is quite possible 
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—indeed, it seems certain—that the truth about the 
Germans is that they are grosser and more barbarous 
than other Western nations. It is as false to conceal 
the truth about their crimes (as certain pacifists do) 
as it is to conceal the truth about their human nature. 
What we need above all is a faithful picture of them. 
The salvage of the civilisation of Europe may ulti- 
mately depend on our capacity to see the truth about 
Germany—to see the German neither as worse nor as 
better than he is. On our capacity to do this—and 
also to see ourselves (nationally) as neither better nor 
worse than we are—will certainly depend the success 
of the League of Nations after the war. For the 
League of Nations can exist only as a result of the 
birth of an international mind—that is, of a mind which 
will attempt to realise the truth about national am- 
bitions, the rights of the strong, and other matters of 
the kind in regard to which no nation as yet has the 
boldness to think except in the spirit of the partisan. 
The fact is, in regard both to social and international 
questions, many people are as nervous of political 
truth nowadays as our grandfathers used to be of 
geological truth. Still, we fancy the League of Nations, 
like the geologists, will win. Trutlt, as they say of horses, 
is a good “ stayer.” . . . We began this article mainly 
with the intention of making a protest against the 
publication of a book the other day in which the author 
definitely states in a signed preface that it consists of 
letters written by her own daughter who lived in Ger- 
many on the eve and at the outbreak of the war, and 
died a victim of the German crime. We contend that, 
if the book is a novel, as it appears to be, the mystifi- 
cation is not a legitimate one. Fiction which pretends 
to be fact is, as a rule, allowable enough. Fiction 
which pretends to be the evidence of an eye-witness 
on a hotly-disputed question of the hour is quite another 
matter. It seems to us to be a trifling with truth which 
is inexcusable. 


MICHAEL FARADAY 
1791—1867 


T is good for every nation to foster the commemorative 
instinct ; to recall from time to time its great men to 
the mind, not only that it may glory with a personal 

pride in their achievements, or bask in the warmth of a 
universal appreciation, but that it may also, in times of 
national trial, gather strength from a realisation of the 
greatness of their work, and may try to learn the lesson 
which the lives of all great men have to teach. And so, in 
this present year, the fiftieth anniversary of his death, this 
country will do well to let its thoughts dwell for a space on 
the life and work of one who, although oceupying but a small 
place in the popular mind and esteem of his day, was, and is, 
revered by the whole scientific world as the greatest ex- 
perimental philosopher—for by this name rather than 
by that of chemist or physicist he liked best to be called— 
of the nineteenth century, Michael Faraday. Son of a black- 
smith, and reared in an atmosphere of penury, errand boy 
and bookbinder’s apprentice, laboratory assistant and 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, Michael 
Faraday, through the natural gifts with which he was 
endowed, by his never-flagging perseverance and indomit- 
able will, rose to the highest place in the world of physical 
science. Honours, not the honours of Governments and 
rulers—a British statesman thought him barely worth 
the pension of £300 per annum granted to him by the 
Government—but the honours of the world-wide realm 
of science and learning, were heaped upon him in greater 
measure than on any other scientific worker ; and although 





wealth could have been his had he desired it, yet for his 
love of seienee, for the advancement of knowledge, and for 
the enjoyment of the pleasure of working out his own 
thoughts, he remained poor. ‘ But his was the glory of 
holding aloft among the nations the scientific name of Eng- 
land for a period of forty years”; and when, on August 
25th, 1867, his life came quietly to an end in the house on 
Hampton Court Green granted to him by Queen Victoria, 
these never-dying words were written to his memory : 
* We have great chemists and great physicists left, but we 
have not, and probably never shall again have, a Faraday.” 
His was not the greatness of a life-time, but the greatness 
that lasts for all time; and his discoveries have changed 
the structure of society and directed the course of civilisa- 
tion. 

Born at Newington Butts, in the south-castern district 
of London, Faraday, at the age of thirteen, became errand 
boy to a bookseller and bookbinder, in Blandford Street, 
Portman Square, and a year later bookbinder’s apprentice. 
Even at this early age his mind was alert, eager, original, en- 
quiring,and although his schooling had taught him merely the 
rudiments of the three R’s, he devoured with avidity the 
books which in the course of his work as a bookbinder passed 
through his hands. It was, indeed, a unique opportunity 
for one who, born with a passion for knowledge, was without 
the means of acquiring books for himself. And just as a stray 
crystal borne, it may be, as a minute particle through the 
air may start the crystallisation of a liquid, so the chance 
reading of Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry and of 
an encyclopedic article on electricity, turned the thoughts 
of the young bookbinder to science, fixed his restless and 
uncertain aspirations, gave direction to his mind, and shaped 
the future course of his life. His mental characteristics at 
this time have been described by Faraday himself: “ Do 
not suppose,” he wrote in after life to de la Rive, “ that I 
was a very deep thinker, or was marked as a precocious 
person. I was a very lively, imaginative person, and could 
believe in the Arabian Nights as easily as in the Encyelo- 
pedia. But facts were important to me, and saved me.” 
In these concluding words we have expressed the guiding 
principle of Faraday’s scientific life. He had an intense dislike 
of “doubtful knowledge,” and would not rest content 
until hypotheses and speculations had been put to the actual 
test of experiment ; and the words spoken by the Swedish 
chemist Scheele might also have been spoken by Faraday : 
“It is the truth alone that we desire to know; and what 
joy is greater than that of having sought it out?” 

To Faraday in his early years as bookbinder’s apprentice 
the lure of science was irresistible, and after having been on 
several oceasions an attentive listener to Sir Humphry 
Davy’s lectures at the Royal Institution, he began to feel 
more and more the irksomeness of trade. “* My desire,” 
he wrote, “ to escape from trade, which I thought vicious 
and selfish, and to enter into the service of science, which 
I imagined made its pursuers amiable and liberal, induced 
me at last to take the bold and simple step of writing to Sir 
Humphry Davy, expressing my wishes, and a hope that ifan 
opportunity came in his way, he would favour my views ” ; 
and even when Faraday, in later years, became undeccived 
as to the superior moral qualities of scientific men, he recog- 
nised that the weaknesses which were displayed * surely 
cannot belong to science itself, but to something in our fallen 
nature.” In the loftiness of his own character, certainly, 
in his freedom from jealousy of the success of others, and in 
his single-minded devotion to science, Faraday realised 
in his own life that amiability and liberality of mind which, 
as a youth, he had associated with the pursuit of science. 

In March, 1813, Davy made Faraday his laboratory 
assistant, and at the Royal Institution, where the whole of his 
scientific life was passed, Faraday received his first system- 
atie training, and became the foremost investigator in 
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physical seience of his time, and one of the most attractive 
of lecturers. Of Faraday’s career at the Royal Institution no 
more eloquent tribute has been paid than that of his 
friend Professor Schoenbein, of Bale: ‘* The disciple came 
to the master, one worthy of the other ; keen pereeption and 
individual deeds soon developed under the teaching he here 
received. The wings of the young eagle quickly stretched out 
and qualified him for the highest flights; the scholar out- 
doing his teacher; and so he came to be the profoundest 
and most productive among discoverers. His refined spirit 
forced its way into the most hidden workings of the forees 
of nature, and revealed them to the unenlightened mind ; 
his prophetic eye enabled him to penetrate to undiscovered 
fields, which he made accessible to others.” 

Until about the year 1820, Faraday was in his period of 
apprenticeship as a scientifiqinvestigator under Sir Humphry 
Davy, and acted as laboratory and lecture assistant at the 
Royal Institution. But now he began, himself to initiate 
and carry out independent investigations in the two branches 
of science, chemistry and physics, by which his scientific 
interests had first been aroused.* In the realm of chemistry, 
Faraday’s first important work was the liquefaction of 
chlorine and of other gases which hitherto had been re- 
garded as being “ permanent” or non-liquefiable ; and as a 
result of these experiments a surer foundation was given 
to the theories of molecular aggregation. These discoveries 
marked the beginning of a new era which has witnessed the 
liquefaction of all known gases (with their important appli- 
vations to refrigeration and cold storage), and the study of 
the properties of substances at low temperatures, In 1825, 
Faraday, while examining the liquid formed in the cylinders 
of compressed oil-gas which was at that time used as an 
illuminant, discovered the compound benzene, a substance 
which later became the basis of the great aniline-dye in- 
dustry, and has found numerous other uses of the highest 
importance. 

Important, however, as were the chemical investigations 
carried out by Faraday, it is on his investigations and dis- 
coveries in the domain of physical-chemistry and of physics 
that his fame mainly rests—on his researches on voltaic 
and frictional electricity, on the magnetic rotation of the 
plane of polarised light, on the electrolytic decomposition 
of solutions, and, more especially, on his discovery of 
electric induction and magneto-clectrie induction, together 
with the numerous investigations pertaining thereto. “This 
discovery of magneto-clectricity,” wrote Tyndall, “ is the 
greatest result ever obtained. It is the Mont Blanc of Fara- 
day’s own achievements. He always worked at great eleva- 
tions, but higher than this he never attained.” Not only 
did these discoveries open up new worlds of knowledge, but, 
in their practical applications, they have proved of inestim- 
able value for the welfare of man, and have changed the 
whole aspect of our civilisation. When, by means of the 
telephone, we converse with our friends hundreds of miles 
away ; when the surgeon excites his X-ray tube by means of 
an induction coil ; or when we draw from the electric dynamo 
the current that floods our streets or rooms with light, 
drives our trains at high speed upon the railways, and works 
the machinery of our factories, let us remember that it is 
to the scientific investigations and discoveries of Faraday 
that we owe these things. And yet there were some who, 
on being shown the experiments on which these great de- 
velepments depend, had an outlook so narrowed and a mind 
so dull that they could only ask that most futile of all ques- 
tions which can be addressed to a man of science, “ And 
what is the use of it all?” It is true that Faraday devoted 





* For an account of Faraday’s scientific work the reader may be 
referred to Tyndall’s Faraday as a Discoverer (Longmans). Faraday’s 
Experimental Researches in Electricity have been published by Messrs. 
Dent in their ** Everyman’s Library.” ; 





some years of his life to the investigation of problems of 
immediately practical importance, but although his in- 
vestigations resulted in the production of a new steel and of a 
dense boro-silicate optical glass, this work was of utter 
insignificance when compared with the “useless” in- 
vestigations in the domain of magneto-electricity. Bearing 
this fact in mind, let us, in paying our silent homage to the 
memory of our great fellow-countryman, not fail to learn 
the lesson which it teaches. 

The impelling force in the life of Faraday was the desire 
to know ; not merely to acquire an understanding of what 
was already known, but to extend the boundaries of know- 
ledge. His was the inquiring spirit, the spirit of intellectual 
adventure, the spirit of research ; and it is this spirit which 
we must try to gain and make more powerful in this country. 
And, above all, our Universities, which should find their 
main duty in the advancement of knowledge and in the 
creation of the spirit of research among their students, 
must be strengthened and encouraged ; and they must be 
able to insist (as is done in the universities of Germany) 
that those who seck to gain the hall-mark of their degrees 
must give evidence of their power to create new knowledge 
and to push forward the frontiers of the already known. 
It is not the intrinsic value (even if it were possible to assess 
this) of the results of the student’s research that matters, 
but the value of the training to the student himself, the 
creation of a fresh interest in his work and of a new mental 
habit and outlook, and the ultimate spreading abroad 
throughout the country of the spirit of research. It is that 
which matters. Atex. Finpiay. 


OBSERVATIONS 


NE thing may be said with certainty of Mr. Llovd 
George's lecture to the non-Teutonic world: that 
the more you examine it the worse it seems. Men 

still survive who have read it through three times. The 
Prime Minister must have regretted speeches before, but none 
so much as this one. Like many speeches, it was of course 
addressed to two audiences. Its effect on the largest publics 
may not have been wholly bad, since it was calculated, how- 
ever crudely, to create a sense of realities and to awaken the 
impulse to a new endeavour. Its effect on the smaller publies 
of co-rulers, rivals, and powerful rebellious subordinates, at 
whom it was specially aimed, has been disastrous—for Mr. 
Lloyd George—and may be likened to the effect of a stab in 
the back that, going between the body and the arm, does 
nothing worse than abrade the skin, while arousing the 
stricken to cold anger. Despite the laudations of the French 
Press, the speech was received unanimously in England with 
resentment that has steadily grown. The editor of one of 
the best-known Tory papers said to me scornfully : “* L. G. 
has made the supreme gaffe of his life.” What the War Office 
thinks of the speech and the new Military Council may be 
judged from Colonel Repington’s very tendencious article in 
Wednesday’s Times. What the mass of Liberals think of it 
may be judged from the sombre and terrific leader in Wed- 
nesday’s Daily News. What Mr. Asquith thinks of it may b« 
judged from Mr. Asquith’s mere tone in the House. What 
Lord Beaverbrook thinks of it may be judged from the 
remarks of the Daily Express, which said that the name at 
the bottom of men’s minds was that of Mr. Asquith. The 
broad political result of the speech is that Liberals, with a 
vast number of Tories, are once again only prevented from 
turning Mr. Lloyd George out by the difficulty of finding his 
successor. People have made the invigorating discovery 
that Britain ought to be guided not by’a Welshman, nor yet 
by a German, nor even by a rebellious Irishman. The per- 
sonages suggested have been Lord Curzon—passé; Mr. 
Walter Long, who does not and never did exist; and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who is greatly liked, and who does 
pretty well when not fatally inspired to imitate his father 
of the hiss and the adventurous nose. Such are the alterna- 
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tives to Mr. Asquith! As the situation changes from day to 
day I will say no more, save that the crisis will not be settled 
in the House of Commons. 

* * * 

I had a scientific and enthusiastic farmer and breeder, a 
Radical friend of mine, to dinner last Saturday night. He 
said: ‘“ Were you at —— Market to-day?” I said: 
“You know I wasn’t.” He said: ‘ Well, you ought to 
have been. It was well worth seeing. There were some- 
thing over a hundred pigs. On Monday pigs were selling at 
22s. a score live weight. ‘To-day the Food Control people 
came into the market, and took all the pigs, weighed them, 
and marked their prices on the basis of the new maximum 
of 18s. a score. Auctions were suspended. The butchers 
appointed a committee to settle which butcher should buy 
which pig, and local butchers had a preference. Those 
farmers who could afford it walked their pigs home again. 
There will be practically no pigs in ——— Market next Satur- 
day, because pigs can’t be sold at 18s. a score live weight 
without loss.” I said: “* But you people can’t keep your 
pigs for ever. You’re bound to sell sooner or later, even 
at a loss.” He said: ‘My dear fellow, every day this 
next week I shall have people pestering me to sell pigs 
to them at over the maximum price. Quite easy. For 
instance, there’s no maximum on calves, and I can sell 
half a dozen pigs and a couple of calves in one lot at a 
lump sum price. And I’m free to sell pigs for breeding 
purposes. If a man tells me he wants pigs for breeding 
purposes I’m not going to hold a court of inquiry about 
his plans. I have to live. And I can’t live out of bullocks, 
for instance. Every bullock I sell means a dead loss to 
me of at least £8. Of course, the price of foodstuffs has 
been reduced, but not enough. Also foodstuffs are con- 
stantly being sold at over the maximum. I tell you that 
most people who have taken steps to increase production 
have been caught. Look at flax. We were urged to 
grow flax—urged! Risky crop. We didn’t know much 
about it. Just as it was ripening the Government com- 
mandeered the lot, at a price that left farmers decidedly 
out of pocket.” I said: ‘* What will be the result of all 
this?’ He said: “ You will see what will be the result 
next year. And it will be interesting then to listen to you 
collectivist chaps. Production is being dried up, that’s 
what’s occurring. And if you think that farmers haven't 
got a real grievance and aren’t really resentful—at any 
rate in this district, where it happens that nobody has made 
a cent on corn crops—well, you never were more mistaken 
in your life.” The foregoing pretends to be nothing but 
an accurate précis of a conversation. 

° * % * 

Correspondence in the Times calls attention once more 
to the seandal of the obstinate refusal of the Board of Trade 
to permit the importation of printed matter from Germany. 
We still are not allowed to get German newspapers, and 
the extracts from them given daily in certain English papers 
(chiefly Northeliffian in ownership or tendency) are often 
thoroughly misleading. I had thought that the reason 
for the ban on the importation of books might be a tonnage 
reason. Books do weigh pretty heavy, and obviously, if 
the Board of Trade has to choose between books and monkeys 
from abroad, it is right to choose monkeys. But now the 
fact emerges that the Board of Trade will allow the London 
Library to import German books, but will not allow the 
subseribers to the Library to read them; they are to be 
put away until the end of the war. I detest rude language, 
but I should really like to know the identity of the ass 
responsible for this regulation. Someone is responsible 
for it; and he is probably alive at this very moment. An 
M.P. was found to ask a question in the House about 
monkeys ; but will one be found who is sufficiently interested 
in ideas and the force of ideas to ask a question about books ? 
I doubt it. The Board of Trade ought to be compelled to 
defend itself. These revelations of the mentalities which 
rule us are highly disturbing, and make one think seriously 
about the advisability of establishing a branch of Sinn 
Fein in London. 

x * 
This is strictly authentic: A soldier was talking in 


the train about an officer. ‘“ He's a gentleman. When 
there’s anything coming off he puts down half-a-crown, 
and he says: ‘I haven’t got any cigarettes. Someone go 
and buy me some cigarettes.’ Then afterwards he strolls 
along, and he says: ‘Where are my cigarettes?’ But, 
of course, they aren’t his cigarettes. He knows that. 
They're our cigarettes, and he meant ’em for us. That’s 
his way. We buy Woodbines. Well, he picks up a 
Woodbine, and I tell you he calmly smokes it just as if 
it was a Gold Flake.” 
* * * 

Last week there was a misprint, and*%also a mistake, 
in my paragraph about the Beama Magazine. The name 
of this reactionary organ is formed out of the initials of 
the British Electric and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. 
The British Engineering Manufacturers, upon whom I 
fathered the magazine, are not unjustifiably ruffled by 
the error I made in my recherche de la paternité. 

SARDONYX, 


Correspondence 
THE BRITISH WORKERS’ LEAGUE 


To the Editor of Tus New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In Tue New SraresMAan for November 3rd, it was 
stated that the Minister of Labour is President of the British 
Workers’ League. This, however, applies to Mr. Hodge, the 
Minister of Pensions, and not to Mr. Roberts, who succeeded 
him as Minister of Labour and who holds no official position in 
the League.—Yours, etc., 

Ministry of Labour, Fk. W. LeGcerr. 

Montagu House, 
Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
November 12th. 





To the Editor of Tux New SraTresMAN. 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 10th inst. that you make 
particular reference to the British Workers’ League in connection 
with some privately printed document which you say referred, 
inter alia, to this League. 

You will permit me to state that I have no knowledge of this 
document and that neither my Executive Committee nor myself 
have authorised those responsible for it to make reference to the 
British Workers’ League. It is, however, obvious that an 
important movement like ours cannot, if it wished, escape from 
public comment, and it is hardly worthy of your reputation that 
you should attempt to throw mud—as you do—in making the 
innuendo that the British Workers’ League is closely associated 
with some dark capitalist conspiracy which you do not describe. 
If you wish to judge or criticise the League, surely it would 
be fairer to do so on its published programme. This you have 
carefully ignored. I challenge you to publish it in your columns 
and I shall welcome your criticism. At the present moment, 
you are only attempting to play on prejudice—scarcely a réle 
worthy of a New STATESMAN, and one more suitable to the wily 
lack of scruple of an old politician.—Faithfully yours, 

Vicror Fisuer, Hon. Sec. 








British Workers’ League, 

28-36, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. 
November 13th. 

{An employers’ organisation secretly recommended its members 
to give money to the British Workers’ League. This may not 
throw light upon Mr. Fisher’s own conception of his position, but 
it clearly shows what certain employers think of it. Our opinion 
of the League and its elaborate * published programme ” was 
briefly recorded in a ** Comment” on Nov. 3. We do not pro- 
pose to take up Mr. Fisher’s ** challenge’ to reprint that pro- 
gramme in full ; possibly the Morning Post, which published his 
appeal for funds, would oblige. —Eb. N.S.] 





THE CEYLON SCANDALS 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTesMAN. 
Str,—We beg to be allowed to say that the Committee of 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, which 
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from the first has made every effort to secure a full Inquiry 
into the irregularities in Ceylon, regards the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into ten cases of shooting as strong 
justification for the action which it has taken in this matter. 

We have now in preparation yet another appeal to His 
Majesty’s Government, either for a full impartial inquiry, or for 


the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons. * 


This appeal will disclose a case which it seems to us can only be 
met in one of the two ways suggested by the Committee, either 
of which will, if granted, restore to the people of Ceylon that 
confidence in British justice which has been so seriously shaken. 
We confidently believe that this appeal now in preparation 
will be supported by a large number of Members of Parliament 
and leaders of British public opinion, to whom we are submitting 
it.—We are, Yours faithfully, 
TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harris, Organising Secretary. 
November 6th. 


Miscellany 


KEATS AND HIS CRITICS 
M°*> “HEW ARNOLD spoke of ** the admirers whose 


pawing and fondness does not good, but harm, 

to the fame of Keats ; who concentrate attention 
upon what in him is least wholesome and most questionable.” 
But Sir Sidney Colvin is not one of these. His truly 
exhaustive biography* seems to have been designed partly 
as ballast that will for ever prevent the poet’s reputation 
from rising unsteadily into the skies of romance. But it is 
not merely exhaustive. It is written in a lively and genial 
fashion; it is copiously illustrated with extracts from 
Keats’ own poems and letters and from such writings of 
others as throw any light on him ; and it presents a picture, 
neither diminished nor exaggerated, both of his life and of 
the progress of his fame. It is not particularly original. 
No new material has been found which can be used to 
contradict the generally accepted story; and Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s critical judgments are sound but not revolutionary. 
But in one important particular he has followed the 
traditional reading, where a different interpretation of 
the evidence might have led him to give a very different 
cast to his tale. 

He repeats, that is to say, the old fallacy that Keats 
was somehow peculiarly unfortunate in the criticism and 
recognition of his work ; and while he denies that Blackwood 
and the Quarterly were causes of the poet’s death, he ascribes 
to their opinion consequences that embittered his last days 
and would have ruined his career. He implies that Keats 
might reasonably have expected treatment of a very 
different sort. This reveals a certain tendency to forget 
the real world in which we live, to construct an ideal dwelling- 
place for his hero, and to treat as outrageous events in that 
conventional universe things which are the commonplaces 
of ordinary life. There is no particular reason why Sir 
Sidney Colvin should set up for Keats’ generation an ideal 
standard of conduct which he would not apply to his own ; 
and his apparent expectation that all reviewers should be 
at all times singularly discerning and singularly con- 
scientious is really rather absurd. 

Keats had, as a matter of fact, a fate which some living 
poets might feel disposed to envy. It is more necessary 
than ever, in view of this volume, to emphasize the facts 
that he was not yet twenty-six when he died, and that 
his last line was written before he was twenty-five. Yet 
with his first two, very immature books, he became a battle- 
cry and the subject of contention between hostile parties. 


* John Keats, His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics and After- 
By Sidney Colvin. 


Fame. Macmillan. 18s. net. 





Had he lived to-day he would have received, like Flecker, 
** an insolent ten-line review with a batch of nincompoops ”’ ; 
and such praise as he received would have been as cautious 
as Leigh Hunt’s was bold. The virulence of the attacks 
made on him was the complement of the enthusiasm with 
which his friends encouraged him. We are less vivid to-day 
in our literary passions ; and the equability of mind which 
forbids us to see in poetry anything very provocative, 
whether for praise or blame, is not necessarily an advance 
on the era of Lockhart and Jefferies. 

There is no evidence that Keats was much more disturbed 
by the venom of Blackwood’s than he would have been 
to-day if some paper had warned him in small type, with 
complete accuracy, that he was taking considerable liberties 
with the English language. Certainly Lockhart’s invective 
was more than ordinarily scurrilous, but it was couched 
in the dialect of the time. Keats himself writes: ** 1 have 
no cause to complain, because I am certain anything really 
fine will in these days be felt.” He says again that ** the 
attempt to crush me in the Quarterly has only brought me 
more into notice”; and Reynolds fully expresses the 
true significance of the whole affair when he assures his 
friend that ‘* men do not set their muscles and strain their 
sinews to break a straw.” Croker and Lockhart (setting 
aside for a moment their political prejudice) were vaguely 
and unconsciously enraged by those virtues in Keats which 
presaged a development of poetry strange and unfriendly 
to them; and they fell upon his obvious faults with relief. 
This, of course, is not meant to excuse the person 
whom Mr. Buxton Forman delighted to describe as ** the 
noteless blot.” The fact that contemporary fashion partly 
explains the violence of Keats’ enemies ought not to prevent 
us from stigmatising bad criticism when we see it, or from 
denouncing an intellectual fault, even less pardonable 
than their ewsthetic blindness, by which they attacked 
his poetry because they disliked his politics. But there 
is no trace of jealousy, which is the only quite unpardonable 
motive for severe criticism; and they may be acquitted 
with fair certainty of having done any positive harm to 
his health or to his career, 

The most illuminating contribution made by Sir Sidney 
Colvin to this discussion is his memory of Andrew Lang 
** wondering whether in like circumstances he might not 
have himself committed a like offence, and with no Hyperion 
or St. Agnes’ Eve or Odes yet written, and only the 1817 
volume and Endymion before him, have dismissed Keats 
fastidiously and scoflingly.” It is not impossible that he 
should have done so; and those who dare aflirm of them- 
selves the contrary must have greater faith in their own 
powers of discernment than the practice of criticism 
commonly generates. Let us own that the adverse critics 
attacked Keats for his faults rather than for his virtues ; 
the charge against them is that they judged by too narrow 
a standard and did not allow his virtues to plead sufficiently 
inextenuation. But the faults in his early work are admitted 
to-day, even by his warmest admirers, to be of a very glaring 
and disagreeable sort. The publication of his first book 
was an act of folly; the publication of a first book often 
is. Hndymion was in some respects not ripe for print ; 
and even Arnold wished it away from Keats’ works. Keats 
himself condemned it in his Preface; and though, as Sir 

Sidney remarks, this Preface should, by its tone, have 
saved him from savagery, yet it is hard to reproach severely 
the critics who reinforced the author’s own charges of 
mawkishness and feverishness. 

I do not think that enough consideration has been given 
to the question whether ‘‘ the noteless blot” may not 
have had some hand in the supreme excellence of his victim's 
later work. There are some poets on whom unsympathetic 
criticism has only a crushing or a withering effect; but I 
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find it hard to reckon Keats among this number. His 
great sensitiveness and the weakness produced by disease 
at the end of his life have rather obscured for us his courage 
and the resilience of his temperament. But if we admit, as I 
think we must, that his enemies did no real injury either 
to his health or his prospects, we may be content to look 
for what benefits they may have conferred on him by their 
castigation of his style. He was—let me say again—very 
young and, with all his sturdiness of character, both volatile 
and impressionable. He was beginning to be a little repelled 
by Hunt’s personality ; and he may have been disposed to 
assent to the strictures drawn on him by the tricks of style he 
had learnt from Hunt. The faults for which he was chastised 
were mainly faults of indiscipline ; and the note of his letters 
during this time is his determination to discipline himself 
and to compose with complete artistic self-consciousness. 
Only a few months afterwards he wrote the first of the odes, 
the Psyche, and said that it was ‘‘ the first and only poem 
with which I have taken even moderate pains”; but 
nearly all that he did afterwards was done with pains, 
and showed him freeing himself by a conscious effort from 
his faults of mawkishness and affectation. His third 
volume produced—as it might well have done—a real 
chorus of praise; and only the sudden disaster which 
overtook him prevented him from beginning a career of 
prosperity and fame at the age of twenty-five. 

He was really the wonderful youth of poetry, for Chatterton 
and Rimbaud may be better described as abnormal boys. 
There is nothing in the history of literature like the youth 
of Keats unless it be the youth of Goethe ; and it is not 
altogether fanciful to imagine that Keats’ career, had it 
been prolonged, might have resembled that of the German 
poet. Both were eclipsed for a time by a school of false 
taste and implicated in circles of mawkish and effeminate 
persons. Both experienced a wonderful release ; and there 
is a certain similarity in freshness and beauty between the 
poems of the 1820 volume and the songs which Gocthe 
wrote for Fricderike Brion. Keats, however, had a funda- 
mental strain of melancholy with which Goethe’s developed 
despair does not offer a true comparison. But the daring 
and lofty reach of Goethe’s Prometheus may be paralleled 
by the determination which Keats expressed in the second 
version of Hyperion to be one of those 





Who love their fellows even to the death, 
Who feel the giant agony of the world, 
And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 
Labour for mortal good. 


It would be dangerous to press the comparison too far. 
It breaks down chronologically, and it is, like all such 
comparisons, useful only in that it points towards a con- 
clusion which can be more substantially supported. It 
suggests, that is to say, that Keats might have become a 
poet in whom the intellectual and moral would have balanced 
and controlled the sensual and emotional faculties. 
Intellectual po» cr is comparatively rare in modern poets. 
Shakespeare and Milton had it, and Wordsworth, though 
in him it was not always well sustained by other qualities. 
It was subjected in Shelley to a certain warping that, up 
to his death, deprived it of some of its value. Keats was 
gifted with a full and rich sensuous nature, and this was 
the quality chiefly displayed in his best work. Lamia 
is no more than a picture exquisitely done, St. .lgnes’ 
Kve a vivid impression of a dramatic situation, the 
Nightingale the expression of a mood. The Grecian Urn, 
striving to express a philosophical truth, does not quite 
unify it with the poetry; and the Melancholy, which 


succeeds better in this way, does not stand, absolutely 
considered, among his very finest pieces. 

But the revised Hyperion, as Mr. Bridges long ago pointed 
out—though Sir Sidney Colvin does not wholly agree with 


him—is not a deterioration, but a first, necessarily imperfect, 
attempt at a much grander manner. And the poetry 
towards which it points, with its tragic incompletion, is a 
poetry which is philosophical in charactcr. Philosophical 
poetry is no more merely the enunciation of philosophical 
propositions in verse than sensual poctry is the cnumeration 
of sensual pleasures in verse ; it must be the expression 
of a temperament which is at onee inherently poetical and 
philosophical. We know that Keats was poetical; no 
statement could be less in need of demonstration. And 
the indication from the revised Hyperion that his nature 
was inherently philosophical can be supported by a hundred 
passages from his letters—not so much those that record 
his mental discoveries as those which betray his temper 
and the east of his mind. Arnold quotes one as a proof 
of character : 

I know nothing, I have read nothing; and I mean to follow 
Solomon's directions : “* Get learning, get understanding.” There is 
but one way for me. The road lies through application, study and 
thought. 1 will pursue it. 

That is not merely the exclamation of a scriously-minded 
man; it is the resolution of a poet ambitious enough for 
his poctry to be determined to base it nobly on a foundation 
of real wisdom. And elsewhere he shows not only the right 
humble and hopeful attitude to life, but a step towards the 
imaginative appreciation of it : 

Though I myself am pursuing the same instinctive course as the 
veriest human animal you can think of, I am, however young, 
writing at random, straining at particles of light in the midst of a 
great darkness, without knowing the bearing of any one assertion, 
of any one opinion. Yet may I not in this be free from sin? May 
there not be superior beings, amused with any graceful, though 
instinctive, attitude my mind may fall into as I am entertained 
with the alertness of the Stoat or the anxiety of a Deer? Though 
a quarrel in the streets is a thing to be hated, the energies displayed 
in. it are fine ; the commonest Man shows a grace in his quarrel. 
By a superior Being our reasonings may take the same tone—though 
erroneous, they may be fine. ‘This is the very thing in which consists 
Poetry, and if so it is not so fine a thing as philosophy—for the same 
reason that an eagle is not so tine a thing as a truth. Give me this 
eredit—Do you not think I strive-——to know myself ? 

This was the man who died at twenty-five; known to some 
as “ Johnny Keats,” and to others as a fine sensual poct 
of great courage and generous nature. He died in the 
most distressing circumstances that could well be imagined ; 
and our knowledge of his end has thrown a shadow back 
over his whole life. But the shadow was not really there ; 
and, until the sudden stroke of his illness, he was a young 
man of amazingly expanding gifts, full of hope and 
enthusiasm. It requires some effort to think away the 
shadow and to surmise what he might have become ; and 
the result induces melancholy. EpWArb SUANKS. 


EGO DOMINUS 


HIC, 


On the grey sand beside the shallow stream 

Under your old wind-beaten tower, where still 

A lamp burns on beside the open book 

That Michael Robartes left, you walk in the moon, 

And though you have passed the best of life still trace-— 
Enthralled by the unconquerable delusion 

Magical shapes. 


TUUS 


ILLE. 
By the help of an image 
I call to my own opposite, summon all 
That I have handled least, least looked upon. 
HIC. 
And I would find myself and not an image. 
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ILLE. 


That is ow modern hope, and by its light, 
We have lit upon the gentle, sensitive mind 
And lost the old nonchalance of the hand ; 
Whether we have chosen chisel, pen or brush 
We are but critics, or but half create, 

Timid, entangled, empty and abashed, 
Lacking the countenance of our friends. 


HIC, 


And yet 
The chief imagination of Christendom, 
Dante Alighieri, so utterly found himself 
That he has made that hollow face of his 
More plain to the mind’s eye than any face 
But that of Christ. 
ILLE. 


And did he find himself, 
Or was the hunger that had made it hollow 
A hunger for the apple on the bough 
Most out of reach ? And is that spectral image 
The man that Lapo and that Guido knew ? 
I think he fashioned from his opposite 
An image that might have been a stony face, 
Staring upon a bedouin’s horse-hair roof 
From doored and windowed cliff, or half upturned 
Among the coarse grass and the camel dung. 
He set his chisel to the hardest stone. 
Being mocked by Guido for his lecherous life, 
Derided and deriding, driven out 
To climb that stair and eat that bitter bread, 
He found the unpersuadable justice, he found 
The most exalted lady loved by a man. 


HIC. 
Yet surely there are men who have made their art 
Out of no tregie war, lovers of life, 
Impulsive men that look for happiness 
And sing when they have found it. 


LILLE. 


No, not sing ; 
lor those that love the world serve il in action, 
Grow rich, popular and full of influence. 
And should they paint or write still it is action : 
The struggle of the fv in marmalade, 
The rhetorician would deceive his neighbours, 
The sentimentalist himself; while art 
Is but a vision of reality. 
What portion in the world can the artist have 
Who has awakened from the common dreant 
But dissipation and despair ? 


ILLC, 


And yet 
No one denies to Keats love of the world. 
Remember his deliberate happiness. 


ILL. 


His art is happy, but who knows his mind ? 

I see a schoolboy when I think of him, 

With face and nose pressed to a sweetshop window, 
For certainly he sank into his grave 

His senses and his heart unsatisfied, 

And made—being poor, ailing and ignorant, 

Shut out from all the luxury of the world, 

The ill-bred son of a livery stable keeper 
Luxuriant song. 


Oo 


HIC. 
Why should you leave the lamp 
Burning alouc beside an open book 
And trace these characters upon the sands ; 
A style is found by sedentary toil 
And by the imitation of great masters, 


ILLE. 
Beeause I seck an image, not a book, 
Those men that in their writings are most wise 
Own nothing but their blind, stupefied hearts. 
I eall to the mysterious one who yet 
Shall walk the wet sands by the edge of the stream 
And look most like me, being indeed my double, 
And prove if all imaginable things 
The most unlike, being my anti-self, 
And standing by these characters disclose 
All that I seek ; and whisper it as though 
He were afraid the birds, who cry aloud 
Their momentary cries before it is dawn, 
Would carry it away to blasphemous men. 

W. LB. Years. 


“ SAKI”* 


HEN “ Saki” cnlisted, it is said, he did so with 
the remark that the man who wrote When 
William Came ought to meet William hal f-way. 
And indeed one cannot think of the man who wrote that 
book, or any of “ Saki’s ” books, without realising how 
certain he was to meet danger with a jest. One might 
safely go further, and say that danger was the likeliest thing 
of all to provoke his jesting. His wit was, no doubt, often 
light-hearted, dancing in that happy borderland where 
criticism of life is indistinguishable from sheer irresponsible 
idioey—as when he said of someone that she “* was a woman 
of commanding presence, of that type which suggests a con- 
sciousness that the command may not necessarily be 
obeyed ” ; or when he made one of his characters say about 
another of his characters that he looked “ as if his clothes 
had been made in Southwark rather than in anger”; or when 
he outlined “‘ the National Anti-luncheon League, which is 
doing quite a lot of good in aquict, unobtrusive way. A 
subscription of half-a-crown per quarter entitles you to go 
without ninety-two luncheons ” ; or when he recorded of a 
voung Duke : “ his socks compelled one’s attention without 
losing one’s respect ; and his attitude in repose had just that 
suggestion of Whistler’s mother so becoming in the really 
young”; or when he laid it down that * the art of public 
life consists to a great extent of knowing cxactly where to 
stop and going a bit further”; or when he introduced a 
woman who had married into a very wealthy family with the 
remark: “ Sophie Chattel-Monkheim was, a Socialist by 
conviction and a Chattel-Monkheim by marriage”; or 
when he invented conversations of this type : 

‘They say one always pays for the excesses of one’s youth ; 
mercifully that isn’t true about one’s clothes. My mother is thinking 
of getting married.” 

** Again!” 

** It's the first time.” 

* OF course, you ought to know. I was under the impression 
that she'd been married once or twice at least.”’ 

** "Three times, to be mathematically exact. I meant it was the 
lirst time she'd thought about getting married ; the other times she 
did it without thinking. As a matter of fact, it's I who am doing 
the thinking for her in this case. You see, it’s quite two years since 
her last husband died.” 

** You evidently think that brevity is the soul of widowhood.” 

* The Chronicles of Clovis; The Unbearable Bassington; When 
William Came; Beasts and Super-beasts. By Saki (H. H. Munro). 
lane. 6s. cach. 
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But a great part of his wit had a serious and even a melan- 

choly side. He joked, not as one who thinks life is a joke, 

but as one who thus _half-escapes from the infinite 
contrariety and immutable sadness of things. He wrote 
even satire as though he were sorry for the people he satir- 
ised. His wit was frequently bitter, but never savage. It 
would sometimes puzzle you to tell whether he was being 
bitter or tender—whether he was laughing at you or grieving 
with you. It is for this reason that his humour (for he had 
much humour as well as much wit—a very different thing) 
passed so imperceptibly into pathos, even into horror, even 
into tragedy. The Unbearable Bassington, perhaps the 
most brilliant of his books, is certainly the saddest. He 
wrote for it, in characteristic mock-apology, an “ Author's 
Note,” which ran: “ This story has no moral. If it points 
out an evil at any rate it suggests no remedy.” In The 
Chronicles of Clovis, amid any amount of high-spirited 
absurdity and a general atmosphere of horsiness and horse- 
play, the reader comes suddenly upon Sredni Vashtar— 
surely one of the ghastliest of short stories. And yet (this 
is the point) the manner of that story is not perceptibly 
different from the manner of the other stories. He could 
not help treating death, and hate which is so much worse 
than death, with the same restrained and ironic coolness 
that he meted out in his descriptions of life and love. Possibly, 
though, ‘“ cool ” is not the word for his restraint and irony. 
They always presented a cool exterior, but that did not 
prevent them from vibrating with passion within. Only, 
the more passionately he cared—as he cared, for instance, 
with intense and painful passion for his country—the less 
capable was he of diverging by a hair’s-breadth towards the 
cheapness and easiness of sentimentality. He was capable— 
who is not ?—of errors of opinion and even of taste, but not 
of errors of feeling. The cleanness, the keenness and fineness 
of his work excluded the possibility of those ambiguous and 
detrimental trimmings which many artists (and this is no 
less true of some very great artists, such as Dickens, than 
it is of the smallest) allow to sprawl and flap round the 
edges of their true achievements. It was barely possible 
to read at random one of * Saki’s ”’ ordinary weekly articles 
without thinking at the moment that it was the most 
satisfactory thing you had ever read in your life. It wasn’t, 
of course : it obviously couldn’t be: but at the moment it 
created the gracious illusion that it was. He provided more 

laughter to the paragraph than almost any of his contem- 

poraries : certainly, for sheer epigram, not more than two 

or three could compete with him for the first place. He 
was in the great tradition of wit with Swift, Voltaire and 

Byron. By this I naturally do not mean that he was a vast 
convulsive genius like Swift or Voltaire or Byron. All I 

mean is that there are two kinds of wit—the superficial, 
which is merely funny, and the profound, which is often not 
funny at all, and often terrible when funniest: and that 
“Saki” at his best was witty in the latter kind. The 
supreme instance of this kind is Swift’s remark about the 

flayed woman. “ Saki’s”’ wit never cut as deep, or any- 

thing like as deep, as that: but it cut pretty deep all the 
same. For instance, this : 

It is the golden rule of all religions that no one should live up to 
their precepts ; when a man observes the principles of his religion too 
exactly he is in immediate danger of founding a new sect. 

Or this : 


He argued with himself, and palliated and explained, but he knew 
why he had turned his eyes away that evening from the little graveyard 
under the trees ; one cannot explain things to the dead. 


It is well, in short, to read “ Saki” if you want to laugh ; 
he can always be counted on to be generous to that need ; 
but you had better not do so unless you are prepared some- 
times to feel more like crying. 





It is strange, considering how ecstatic about “ Saki ”’ 
most of his readers always were, that he had not a bigger 
public while he was alive. It is stranger still that his 
death at the Front brought no “ boom ” in his books. One 
of these, one of the latest, had a special relevance and 
significance. For When William Came dealt with the 
consequences of a war between Great Britain and Germany. 
It is true his prophecy as to the course of the war has been 
falsified ; but then it was written in order to be falsified. 
It was a warning, a challenge, an appeal. He pretended to 
foresee Britain defeated and annexed, as a penalty for what 
he considered its unreadiness : 

It burst on us with calculated suddenness, and we were just not 

enough, everywhere where the pressure came. Our ships were good 
against their ships, our seamen were better than their seamen, but 
our ships were not able to cope with their ships plus their superiority 
in aircraft. Our trained men were good against their trained men, 
but they could not be in several places at once, and the enemy could. 
. . « One might liken the whole affair to a snap checkmate early in a 
game of chess. . . . 
The result is an annexed Great Britain: “ the British-born 
subjects of the Germanic Crown, inhabiting the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” are excused from military 
service because they have “ habituated themselves to the 
disuse of arms,” but they are taxed more heavily to make 
up. The process of continentalisation and cosmopolitanisa- 
tion goes on rapidly. “ Saki” painted the foreign masters, 
curiously enough, as kind, tactful and friendly. He had 
not Belgium’s fate to guide him when he wrote, of course : 
but he had Poland’s. His deliberate purpose, however, 
was to stress the spiritual loss of nationality by showing 
material conditions as little hard as possible: to stress 
material disaster would have defeated his purpose. Some 
Britons, in his picture, migrate, as the Court does, to India. 
Others go to the colonies. Others retire to the country. 
Others, accepting the fait accompli, throw themselves more 
energetically than ever into the diversions of the “ smart 
set.” But the masses have none of these resources. ‘ Saki” 
was perfectly pitiless in the way in which he showed even 
generous and ardent temperaments yielding, yielding to the 
tug of physical comfort, of accustomed case, of social habit. 
For the one hope he looked to the rising generation: and 
(though perhaps the significance of this escaped him) he 
attributed the first open challenge of the new order to the 
Boy Scouts, who are mainly the children of the poor. I 
suspect that the significance escaped him, because he seems 
to have been very ignorant of the life of the poor ; he accused 
the British people of having got “ soft,” and sneered at the 
poor for objecting to the punishment of their children : 

No true Londoner ever admits that fault lies at his door. ‘* No 
I never !” is an exclamation that is on his lips from earliest childhood. 
- « « Public schoolboys and private schoolboys of the upper and middle 
class had their fling and took their thrashings, when they were found 
out, as a piece of bad luck, but ‘** our Bert ” and ‘* our Sid ” were of 
those for whom there is no condemnation. . . . 

I cannot help remembering an outburst of Hubert Bland’s 
on the alleged “ softness * of the working-classes. “ Soft, 
are they ?—the men who plough the fields, who hew the 
coal, who quarry the rock, who smelt the ore, who drive the 
express engine through the fog, who sail the wind-jammer 
round the Horn, and who, in the hour of our need, shed their 
blood for us on land and sea.” But “ Saki” brought his 
accusation against all classes, and, like other men of his 
own class and of all classes, disproved it in his own person. 
Perhaps, after all, it is “‘ in character,”’ so to say, that his 
death should not have been more widely trumpeted. He 
had somewhere a remark to the effect that it is no use 
hiding your light under a bushel unless you are careful to 
point out which bushel it is under ; but he never lived up to 
the precept. Well, he will yet come into his own. 

G. G. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OOKS about Mr. Lloyd George have been pouring 
from the press ever since he became Prime Minister. 
The oddest that I have seen is The Wit and Wisdom 
of Lloyd George, by Dan Rider(Grant Richards. 1s. net). 
It is an anthology of Mr. George’s sagest observations and 
most effective mots. Very few politicians could go through 
the process of anthologising unscathed, and I cannot say 
that Mr. George’s tit-bits are as effective when they are 
extracted from their contexts and laid coldly on paper 
as they were when we first heard them. Mr. Rider, however, 
has no such doubts. To him Mr. George is a warrior-bard, 
“in the direct line of the old Welsh tradition and spiritually 
akin to the House of David.” Impressed by “ the rhythmic 
quality of his utterance, his eloquent pauses and his poetic 
imagery—that artistic shell wherein he packs the high 
explosive of his thought,” he has 





ventured to arrange that parts of some of his speeches shall be 
presented in the form of free verse, into which they fall naturally. 


It was to these, of course, that one turned first. 
% * Ps 


The longest of them is a poem on Great Britain, of which 
I can only give the first two stanzas. These go thus: 


This is a great country, 

A country with a good many natural advantages. 
That it is an island is not a matter to be despised, 
Be thankful there is a fine old moat round this castle, 
Don’t take advantage of that to do nothing, 

Work all the harder for gratitude that you have got it, 
Work all the harder to preserve it. 

They are trying to bridge it, 

They are trying to make it impossible for us to use it, 
Defend your island. 

Defend the moat that is round it. 


This is a rich land, 

Rich in its soil, 

Rich in the deposits under its svil, 

Rich in its people, 

Rich in its past, 

Rich in its present, 

God knows what riches there are in its future 

That depends upon its people to-day. 

This is a great land. 

It has the possession of a great past, 

Which the struggles of generations for freedom have matured 
into the traditions of liberty, 

That have enriched it, and have ennobled its institutions, 

And dignified its people. 


1 hardly think that it comes up to the Psalmist, and I feel 
that the rhythmical effect is rather that of the improvising 
speaker who repeats himself whilst waiting for the next 
thought to occur. But one cannot help being struck with 
the close resemblance between a prose speech thus printed 
and the ordinary advanced “ poems” one sees in American 
magazines. If Mr. George is a poet, it is rather to Ezra 
than to David that one must look for his filiation. 


The above extract, however, is not representative of Mr. 
George at his most rhetorical. When he really gets going 
he almost invariably employs more imagery than this. 
And he has two sorts of imagery, the ordinary and the 
perorational. The ordinary may come from anywhere ; 
from the motor-car, the aeroplane, the coal-mine, or the 
tavern. His range is futuristic in comparison with that, 
say, of Mr. Churchill or Lord Curzon, both of whom are 





good at dignified Victorian imagery. When he is in high 
spirits he is sometimes as fertile as Hudibras, who 


could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope. 


It is at these times, when he is making light play with 
miscellaneous metaphors, that he is at his best and most 
amusing. I cannot agree with those who think he comes off 
when he is really laying himself out to be solemn or sublime. 
The odd forced rasp that comes into his voice at those 
times is reflected in a certain hollowness of language. And 
the paucity of what I have called his perorational imagery 
gives a clue. His fancy is no longer working’; instead of 
seeing the similitudes of things, he employs stock decora- 
tions which he believes to be fitting: and, looking for 
something grand, he is almost invariably driven back to 
the mountains and the rills of “ my own little country.” 
These turn up with monotonous iteration. The most high- 
sounding peroration Mr. George ever delivered was that of 
his speech at Queen’s Hall, September 19th, 1914 (reprinted 
in War Speeches by British Ministers. Unwin. 1s. net). 
And it illustrated more strikingly than any the absence 
of that poetical quality of which Mr. Ridertalks. The Welsh 
mountains appeared for the hundredth time, and the 
language—directly the lower levels of argument and satire 
had been left—is astonishingly thin. The most charac- 
teristic thing, perhaps, was the constant return to the 
word “ great’ which, after being absent for pages, does 
duty in every sort of connection in the last paragraphs. In 
the very last paragraph of all we get “ great mountains,” 
“great spectacle,” “great everlasting things,” “ great 
peaks,” “ great pinnacle,” “ great mountain peaks,” and 
“great war.” It is almost his only great adjective. He 
does try to be Biblical sometimes. In the Paris speech he 
used the unnatural word “yea” twice. Each time it gave 
one shudders down the back. 


x ae aK 


I do not think that Mr. Rider has done justice to his 
subject’s humour. The reader could have done with some 
more of his best forgotten satirical passages in lieu of such 


mots as: 
The average Briton is too shy to be a hero until he is asked. 


Drink is doing us more damage in the war than all the German 
submarines put together. 


‘The land is the bountiful mother that gives to the children of men 
sustenance, security, and rest. 

If you fill the lungs of the children with good air, you empty the 
purses of the parsons of good gold. 


I should like to create a campaign aguinst snobbishness. It would 
purge the nation. 


Even such of these remarks as are sound are not so brilliant 
as to be peculiarly Lloyd-Georgian. “It is singularly 
unfair that future generations should have to bear the brunt 
of expenditure incurred by their forefathers ” is a quotation 
that the friends of taxation might bring to the notice of 
Mr. Law, and the passages about the miserable amount we 
spend on education might with advantage have been brought 
to the notice of Mr. George himself before he threw Mr. 
Fisher's Bill overboard to swim about in the cold, cold waves 
on the off-chance of a rescue next Session. But I begin 
to impinge upon political controversy, which is none of my 
business. Speaking purely as a critic, and leaving the 
merits or demerits of Mr. George’s character, opinions and 
policy out of account, I must say that, although I enjoy his 
speeches as “turns,” I have never thought them very 
striking as literature, and that Mr. Rider’s collection does 
them much less than justice. I must therefore close by 
not recommending it. SOLOMON EaGLe. 
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NOVELS 


By Tuomas Burke. 


NEW 
Twinkletoes: a Tale of Chinatown. 


Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


The Coming. By J. C. Syarru. 
Gs. net. 


Love and Hatred. By Mrs. Be_ioc-Lownpes. 
and Hall. 6s. net. 


Wanted, a Tortoise-Shell. 


Last week, at the Guildhall banquet, we had the inspiring 
spectacle of the biters doing their bit. He is your truc 
realist who takes his bit between his teeth ; and, insomuch 
as the airiest speculation is broad based upon the people's 
digestion, we are all realists in our daily practice : we may 
profess agreement with the philosophers who tell us that 
our material meals have no actual existence, but we eat 
before and after, and dine on what is not. The philosopher's 
business, in fact, is not to put the ideal and the real into 
antithesis (though he has spent thousands of years and 
millions of pages on the attempt): it is, as everybody 
knows nowadays, to see the one in terms of the other. The 
artist’s business is the same as the philosopher's, while 
his means are different. It is the old problem of how to 
show the universal in the particular: and the charge 
against the “ realist’ of the squalid type is that in his 
treatment he is too particular, though in his choice of subject 
he is seldom particular enough. But, indeed, the problem 
will never be finally disposed of until the super-idealist 
rises from the ashes of the innumerable realisms, and applies 
the Oxford manner to the Cambridge school. Meanwhile 
authors will continue to be credited with truth to nature, 
and to be labelled “ realists.” as a reward for printing the 
word “ bloody ” instead of compromising on a dash. The 
word “ bloody,” however, is no more real than any other : 
the test of realism in art is the relation of the individual 
picture to that whole of truth which alone is wholly true. 

This by way of preface to Mr. Burke’s Twinkletoes. Is 
Mr. Burke a “realist” of the kind which puts down in 
black-and-white those facts about the squalor and sordid- 
ness of life from which we usually avert our disereet eves ? 
His Limehouse Nights was, 1 believe, refused circulation 
by the circulating libraries, and that is prima facie evidence, 
for many people do quite honestly think that truth doesn’t 
matter as long as nobody tells it. But some advocates of 
censorship (indeed, the only advocates of it who can put 
up an arguable case for it) emphasize, rightly cnough, the 
obvious fact that a book which shows squalor as squalid 
cannot conceivably do any harm, while much harm may be 
done by a book which shows squalor as attractive. Here, 
as everywhere, it is not truth we have;to fear, but a lic. 
Now Limehouse Nights may have beer banned for sheer 
outspokenness. But if people are actually living the kind 
of rough, vicious, turbulent life there described, and living 
it within a few miles of Belgravia (to say nothing of Olympus), 
what right have other people to remain in ignorance of it ? 
By this test it becomes not merely a pleasure, but a duty, to 
read “realism.” “Ah,” interrupts the advocatus censoris 
at this point, “you have contradicted yourself already : 
for the realism which gives pleasure is precisely what we 
have agreed may be harmful.” But such an argument 
confuses wsthetic and spiritual pleasure, which is derivable 
from seeing any subject-matter well handled, with the 
mean pleasure derivable from seeing sordid subject-matter 
handled meretriciously. And in dealing with Mr. Burke 
it is specially important to bear the distinction in mind, 
because he is not among those easily classified “ realists ” 


Chatto and Windus. 


Chapman 


By Perer Buunpeu. Lane. 6s. 


whose methods are as gloomy as their themes. He is 
romantic. His mental gestures are lyrical. He writes 


Consequently, it might be just possible for 


with gusto. 





an obtuse reader to accuse him of making sordidness attrae- 
tive. My own view is that this would be not merely unjust, 
but exactly contrary to the truth. In Twinkletoes we get 
again, as we got in Limehouse Nights, though with much 
less painfulness of detail, a picture of violence and lust, 
even of that most terrible of all forms of human degradation, 
the pathological lust of cruelty. And we get, too, the sense 
of vivid, lyrical, exulting love and life. But—this is the 
whole point—these two opposites are not identified: they 
are opposed. Purity flourishes, not by compromising with 
filth, but by transcending it. Whether it is possible for a 
girl to grow up as “* Twinkletoes ” is shown to do. surrounded 
by the drunken and the dissolute, accustomed to stimulate 
herself with aleohol in various forms at any hour of the day 
and night, and able, in the course of her profession as a 
musie-hall daneer, to entertain the gallery “with ribald 
comment and richly improper gesture *—and yet to remain 
exquisitely fresh and pure, a core of light at the centre of 
corruption: that is a question difficult to decide. It 
depends a good deal on what one means by freshness and 
purity. ‘Twinkletoes’ father pursues an illicit trade in 
order to provide his daughter with opportunity and happi- 
ness: when Twinkletoes discovers, from the coarse jesting 
of her companions, what her father’s trade is, she is so 
completely overcome that her faith, her hope, her essential 
instincts of purity and freshness, go by the board. Here, 
it seems to me, is where Mr. Burke descends from the 
romantic to the sentimental. In Twinkletoes, as genius 
of happiness and beauty in the slums, I ean believe : that 
conception is romantic, but it is true; it is a significant 
part (as all true romance must be) of the ultimate reality. 
But surely the fact that she could be what she was amid 
such surroundings is itself the refutation of her subsequent 
collapse. It isa matter of logic. A girl who is not depressed 
by the companionship of * crooks,” bullies and prostitutes 
is not going to be destroyed by the discovery that her 
father has been forging banknotes. Why should she ? 
The essence of her instinctive and unformulated faith, 
which is her character, is that nothing is “* common 
unclean save cruelty and meanness.” But, whatever the 
inconsisteney in this conception, each scene is full of colour 
and movement, and the incidents are skilfully and exciting!) 
woven together. One is grateful to Mr. Burke, partly for 
an absorbing tale, and partly for a vivid picture of an 
unfamiliar kind of life, but chiefly because he is so frankly 
and so ardently a worshipper of that flying and soaring 
spirit which we may call, if we please, the spirit of youth, 
or the spirit of beauty—or the spirit of the real. 
Mr. Snaith is a witty and thoughtful writer who has never, 
I think, had quite the reputation he deserves. But The 
Coming will scarcely add to his reputation, Nobody can 
fail to sympathise with the nobility of feeling and purpose 
which obviously inspired the book, but the theme is not 
only beyond Mr. Snaith’s compass, it is beyond anybody's. 
Mr. Snaith’s earlier books oceasionally showed traces of a 
strong and individual quality that might almost have been 
valled genius ; but what human genius could deal effectively 
with a theme which is nothing more nor less than the second 
coming of Christ? That if Christ appeared on earth in 
any belligerent country now He would be regarded as a 
dangerous pacifist, is possible; that the local representa- 
tive of the Christian Church as by law established might 
be foremost in the attempt to have Him confined in a 
lunatic asylum is certainly not impossible; and where 
Mr. Snaith is content to treat such a possibility, and its 
social reverberation, in the vein of satire, he is successful. 
But his attempt at the constructive picture of what influence 
Christ would personally exercise inevitably lapses into the 
shadowy on the one hand or the grotesque on the other. 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes is astonishingly clever. Love and 
Hatred is in a sense a detective story : it is also in a sense a 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CoO.’S LIST 


NEW EDITION OF THORBURN’S *“ BRITISH BIRDS.” VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Ilustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
New Edition, with 82 Plates in Colour, showing over 440 Species. 
4 Vols., 4to, gilt top. £8 8s. net. 
Volume 2 will be ready in December, and Volumes 3 and 4 between January Ist and April. 
Orders will only be taken for complete sets, but each volume may be paid for when delivered at £2 2s. net each, 


Two additional plates with the accompanying letterpress will appear in Vol. 4. The new plates will contain illustrations of 
several birds which have been added to the list of British Birds since the First Edition was published. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN WITH 
JOHN HEBLE AND OTHERS—1839 to 1845 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





Selections from the Correspondence of the DR. FIGGIS’S BOOK ON NIETZSCHE. 


First Lord Acton The Will to Freedom, 
Edited by the Rey. J. N. FIGGIS and REGINALD VERE or The Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. 
LAURENCE. Vol. I. Correspondence with Cardinal By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. S8vo. 
Newman, Lady Blennerhassett, W. FE. Gladstone, and 6s. net. 
others. 8vo. 15s. net. * Dr. Piggis has given us a real masterpiece in his new book. It has all a" 


insight and courtesy that the profoundly scholarl) mind alone is master of, As an 


“ In hia letters we get mand impressive glimpses of the immensiiy of the man, 
9 P glimpses of wily of a examination and criticism of the great writer's werk it must be almost final.’ 


pa BT ey "7 of what may perhaps be called his spiritual : pF hk 
Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin, The Heroic Dead, and other Sermons 
Fellow of University College, London; D.C.L. Oxford and By the Rev. F. HOMES DUDDEN, D.D., Rec tor of Holy 
Durham; D.Litt. Dublin. Trinity, Sloane Street, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With Portraits and other of London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


illustrations. Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Church and State in England to the Death of The Town Labourer, 1760-1832 


Queen Anne The New Civilisation. 
By the Rey. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D., late Dixie Professor By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA ILAMMOND., 
of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. With a Preface by 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
the Rev. E. W. WATSON, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesi- * The authors have helped towards a better understanding, not only of the Nine- 


teenth Century, but of some of the most obstinaie problems of to-day.”"--Tuk Timks, 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
History of the Abbey of St. Alban BY THE AUTHOR OF “* A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, B.A., B.Litt., : 
F-R. Hist.S., M.R.A.S., ete. ; Fellow of All Souls’ College ; The Lord of All Good Life 


Professor of. Modern Indian History in the University of A Study of the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of 


astical History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Allahabad. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. , His Church, By DONALD HANKEY. Crown 8vo. 
“ This is an interesting and workmanlike history of one of the greatest monastic 3s. net. 
Joundations of medieval England.’ —Specraror. ” 
ona - The Young S$ maith 
Visions and Vignettes of War By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of ** Dew 
By the Rev. MAURICE PONSONBY, Chaplain to the and Mildew,” ‘* Driftwood Spars,’ ete. Being further 
Forces, December, 1914—October, 1917. Crown 8vo. faites and gestes of the Junior Curlton Club of Karabad, 
2s. 6d. net. India, whereof some were heretofore set forth in the book 


ic i ° = yelept ** Dew and Mildew.” 4s. 6d. net. 
Patrictism, National and International 


By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 2s. 6d. net. Virgil and Lucretius 
‘ A thoughtful, interesting, and suggestive study of the causes of the War, and Passages translated 4 WILLIAM STEBBING, Hon. Fellow 
the break "up of the older, traditional notions of Nationality and Es of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
HE SCOTSMAN 
Women and Church Work Rural Denmark and its Lessons 
Edited by the Rev. CYRIL C. B. BARDSLEY, M.A. By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Svo. 5s. net. 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 
THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. An Address prepared for a Series of Private Gatherings of Works Managers, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
LONDON EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
GRANTS IN AID: A Criticism and a Proposal. Svo. 5s. net. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. With Map and full Bibliography of the Subject. Sve. 7s. 6d. net, 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in Trade Unionism. Svo. 12s. net. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW: being Part I. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. Fdited, with 
Introduction. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE PUBLIC ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET: being Part II. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission. Edited. with Introduction. 8vo. 5s. net. 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY: Essays. 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR LICENSING IN ENGLAND, PRINCIPALLY FROM 1700 TO 1830. (Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. 8svo. 6s. net. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT. 8vo. 
THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 16s. net. 
THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH. 2 Vols. 25s. net. 
_THE STORY OF _THE KING’ s HIGHWAY. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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“society” novel. The two elements are most skilfully 
woven, and characterisation which is forceful without 
being subtle is made to subserve an ingenious and exciting 
plot. The result is a “society” novel which is more 
thrilling than anything but a good detective story can be, 
and a detective story which is more broadly constructed 
and better written than the vast majority of “ society ” 
novels. 

Wanted, a Tortoise-Shell is so slight that it may fairly 
he called trivial. It is, however, deftly done; the writing 
is humorous and the episodes are ludicrous. The Resident 
of Jallagar has a charming daughter and a mania for Egyp- 
tian mysteries—and cats, which of course play a large part 
in the Egyptian mysteries. Add an American professor, a 
fat and scheming Swede, Chinese “ boys” and a “ poor 
white,” and take the mixture at a sitting. 

GERALD GouLD. 


OBSERVERS IN RUSSIA 


A Year in Russia, By Mavrice Barinc. Methuen. 
6s. net. 
Real Russians. By Sonia E. Hower. Sampson Low. 6s. net. 


The worst thing, indeed the only incapable thing, about 
Mr. Baring’s book is its title. It leads one to expect an 
amiable, artless narrative, stating that many respectable 
Russian families often eat eggs for breakfast, and that 
the narrator never once during his-visit saw a bomb thrown 
or met a member of the secret police. It is, in fact, the 
best thing which has so far been written upon the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, though the year extends from August, 
1905, to August, 1906. It is, that is to say, a strictly 
contemporary account of the first ineffectual Revolution, 
which ended with the dissolution of the first Duma and 
Stolypin’s accessiog to power. It would seem, on the 
face of it, a foolhardy thing for any man to reprint to-day 
what he wrote of Russia at that time. But Mr. Baring’s 
confidence is justified; and, though he abstains from 
remarking that he told us so, his restraint is hardly worth 
the effort it must have cost him. It would have been 
impossible for anyone to have complained. 

This account originally followed a description of 
experiences in the Russo-Japanese War, which, though 
it was one of the best pieces of work ever done by a war 
correspondent, had little political significance. It was a 
triumph of quiet, convincing observation, but it was 
confined almost entirely to the events which passed under 
the author’s eyes, and these events were interesting rather 
for their strangeness than for any future meaning that could 
be found in them. But in 1905 Mr. Baring travelled back 
to the front, after an absence, coincidently with rumours 
of peace, and found himself at once in an atmosphere gravid 
with changes far more important than the war which had 
partly occasioned them. On the cessation of hostilities 
he returned, only to be delayed on the journey by the 
strike which began the attempted revolution. Thereafter 
he was constantly in touch with all that happened, and 
made himself, as it were, into a delicate recording instrument 
on which all the opinions, hopes, fears, and passions of the 
contending parties were legibly imprinted. His method 
was to float serenely through Russia, allowing every shade 
of thought and feeling to impinge upon his mind, and to 
render all again in a style extraordinarily lucid, supple, 
and faithful. 

He leans, of course, quite unmistakably to the revolu- 
tionary side, but he is never a partisan, as is proved by 
his appreciation of Stolypin, of whom he says that he 
was ‘“‘not only a fearless man, but completely honest, 
rigidae innocentiae.” His chief passion was obviously to 


know exactly what was going on, and his anxiety for this 
kept him from blindly adopting the cause of reform. Hence, 
while he never disguises his preference, he conveys an 
effect of complete impartiality, and even manages, as the 
defenders of reaction in Russia rarely do, to make reaction 
seem credible and human. But he was most closely in 
touch with, and most deeply interested in, the characters 
of the revolutionary parties. The most prominent party 
at that time was that of the Cadets, who offered the only 
possible alternative to a bureaucratic Ministry, and who 
are described by Mr. Baring as ‘‘ educated men, some 
of them learned and experienced lawyers, some of them 
acute men of business, who in any country would unquestion- 
ably play a part in the government.” Mr. Baring notes 
that they seemed ‘“ unpractical idealists or terrorists in 
disguise ” only because Fate put them in perpetual opposi- 
tion, and he observes further that it was this state of 
opposition alone that united the various parties of reform 
in the Duma. He remarks—and the words now appear 
heavy with meaning—that ‘‘the Labour Party is utterly 
and fundamentally opposed to the Cadets, whom it despises.” 
The name of Lenin does not occur in the book, nor yet the 
word ‘* Bolshevik,”’ but Mr. Baring notes that the abilities 
of the Labour Party seemed to him “ entirely destructive 
and in no way constructive.”” In his conclusion he re-states 
the positions both of the believers in bureaucracy and of 
the believers in reform, and adds : ‘* Which really represents 
Russia we shall know perhaps in ten years’ time.” We 
have not attempted here to give anything approaching a 
summary of what Mr. Baring relates. The details of his 
study are too many and too various for such an attempt 
to be possible. It is of the essence of his method to accumu- 
late every fact and impression, however slight, which seems 
to be significant ; and we have done no more than select 
a few specimens of his observations. 

-His method is that of a diarist, but of a diarist with a 
genius for the form. A great part of the book is made up 
of conversations with cabmen, peasants, policemen, and 
chance acquaintances in trains. Its construction is admir- 
able, and the choice by which it begins with rumours 
of peace and leaves Mr. Baring thoughtfully regarding 
the eddy in which the Duma went down, though probably 
unconscious, is worthy of the highest praise. His favourite 
device is to introduce at intervals in the narrative an 
imaginary dialogue among representatives of Russian 
parties summing up the state of opinion; and _ these 
are no less real than the altogether delightful passages he 
has with real persons. It is impossible to forget the cabman 
in Petrograd who said, after the dissolution of the Duma : 
‘* We, the cabmen, have never yet struck, but we shall 
this time when the moment comes”; or Mr. Baring’s 
comment: ‘‘I think he thought that would make all 
the difference.” It is equally impossible to forget the 
imaginary ex-official who explained that : 

There are two classes of people in the world: Liberals and Con- 
servatives, if you like, and there is also a third class. The third 
class consists of what I call recalcitrant Liberals; they become 
Conservative not because they are Conservative by nature, but 
because they dislike Liberals and enjoy disagreeing with them. 

or Dmitri Nikolayevitch, who began to write a history 
of the reign of Nicholas II., but found it written already 
in the First Book of Kings in the story of Rehoboam and 
the secession of Israel. It is of such various and many- 
coloured touches as these that Mr. Baring makes up his 
picture ; and the result is equally a fine piece of literature 
and an illuminating piece of information. 

The remarkable thing is that his new preface should 
contain, not a flourish of trumpets, but a recital of what 
he thought would happen and a confession that he was 
wrong. The Army did not turn, as he thought it had 
turned already, for ten years; but that is a small space 
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NOVELS TO READ 





Dust 


By JOHN IL. CARTER. Crown Svo. Gs, net. 


The Oilskin Packet 


By REGINALD BERKELEY and JAMES DIXON. 
Iliustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


finest of its kind since ‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ 


Miss RICHARDSON'S New Novel 
Honeycomb 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Frantic Boast 


By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD, Author of “ The Light 
Above the Cross Road.”’ Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 


The Plot Maker 


By WILLIAM HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The Mainland 


By E. L. G R. ANT WATSON, Author of “‘ Where Bonds 
are Loosed.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD’S New Long Novel 


The House in Marylebone 
Beat: A Modern Love Story 


By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. Crown 8vo,. 6s. 


The Quest of Ledgar Dunstan 


By A. T. SHEPPARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Career of Katharine Bush 


By ELINOR GLYN 


The Soul of June Courtney 


By ELIZABETH RYLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 
More Nursery Rhymes of 
London Town 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. Illustrated with Line 
Drawings by MACDONALD GILL, and a Frontispiece 
in Colour. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Our Little Kingdom 


By PAUL CRESWICK. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 
3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 





This story is, in the opinion of those who have read it, the 


By the Author of ‘“ Backwater,’ ‘“‘ Pointed Roofs.”’ 














Macmillan’s New Books 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 


In Two Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 
JOHN KEATS: His Life and Poetry, his 


Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. 
By SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Mr, J. L. GARVIN in The Observer.—** This book may be annotated 
by editors far hence, and it may even be a little augmented by a 
further discovery or two concerning one tragic problem which still 
keeps some lurking touch of mystery. But it supersedes everything 
else, and cannot itself be superseded. ... To his name and creation 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s book is a dedicated monument like nothing wrought 
before.”” 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail.—* Mr. Charles Whibley’s style is as terse and easy 
and direct as ever, an admirable instrument for sketching with com- 
pactness and vigour the characters of the fifteen famous men with 
whom he here concerns himself. And in every page one encounters 
the pointed discriminations of a man who has read much and observed 
and reflected more.” 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


SACRIFICE, AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE,. Crown 8vo 
5s. net. 
The Scotsman.—* All the pieces have a rare beauty of their own 
and a fine ethereal onl poetic quality nowhere more uncommon than 
in English play-books of the twentieth century. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


WILTSHIRE. 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With Illustrations by 
NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
(Highways and Byways Series. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NOVEL 
(To the close of the 19th Century). 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., and Hon. D.Litt. 
Vol. I., from the beginning to 1860. 18s. net. 
The Morning Post.—* The gusto of exploration, the freshness of 


discovery and surprise these are among the qualities which make of 
the book a delight and a refreshment in these dark and sad times.” 


PRIEST OF THE IDEAL. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ A book which many people will find attractive. 
It is much the best of Mr. Graham's recent books.” 


NEW NOVELS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
THE DWELLING-PLACE OF LIGHT. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard 
Carvel,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
The Daily Chronicle.—* It is a characteristically Churchill novel, 
spacious in conception, wide in its sweep of human nature acting on 
public affairs, and well written.’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
SUMMER. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘The House of 
Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette—* In this story Mrs, Wharton has given 
us a little masterpiece. ... The story is finely told, and grips the 
reader from start to finish.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
CHRISTINE. 


By ALICE CHOLMONDEL EY. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Land and Water.—* One of the most vital and intense condemnations 
of Germany that has been, or will be, produced,” 


LOGIC AS THE SCIENCE OF THE 
PURE CONCEPT. 


Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO 
CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. 14s. net. 

The Scotsman.—* This is the third of Croce’s treatises to be rendered 
by Mr. Douglas Ainslie, and our indebtedness to him is greatly increased 
by his translation of the Logic, which reads so smoothly that the 
reader almost forgets that it is not the original. The present work 
contains the key to the understanding of Croce’s system, and makes 
clear many obscure sayings in his other books.” 

«*s Macmillan’s Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation post free on application. 
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of time in a revolution and, viewed historically, Mr. Baring’s 
error is inconsiderable. It is certainly less absurd than 
that of those who think the Revolution should have settled 
into respectable efficiency within less than ten months of 
its suecess. All that happened is that an unanticipated 
second phase, largely due to the ability of Stolypin, succeeded 
the first phase which Mr. Baring has so sensitively described 
—and what he foresaw as the third phase is only now in 
progress. He is now, as the date to his new preface tells 
us, serving with the British Army in France; and this 
is unfortunate, for no man could like him appreciate what 
is going on in Russia or divine with so much probability 
the currents setting towards the fourth phase and 
the fifth. There are certainly several Englishmen in 
Petrograd in touch with events; but, even if they were 
at all likely to tell us the truth just now, they are unlikely 
to have neither Mr. Baring’s power of discerning it nor his 
skill in setting it down. 

By the side of a book so remarkable Mrs. Howe’s unpre- 
tentious little volume fades into natural but undeserved 
signilicance. She made a journey to Russia in 1916 with 
the purpose of persuading M. Stiirmer to grant an amnesty 
to all political exiles. Her attempt was, of course, sub- 
stantially unsuccessful, but she had the minor satisfaction 
of calling the attention of the authorities to the unworthy 
treatment in their own country of Russian soldiers escaped 
from German prisons. She states in her preface that 
during her journey ‘‘the mutterings of the storm had 
begun to make themselves heard’; but these mutterings 
do not resound very much in the book except in complaints 
against profiteers—which can be heard in countries where 
no revolution is immediately impending. But she gives 
an agreeable account of her experiences; and the trust 
which she placed in the Ministers of the old regime testifies 
at least to her own goodness of heart. 


DR. HORTON 


An Autobiography. By Roserr F. Horron. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Horton was educated at Oxford. He wasa Fellow of 
New College; and for many years he has been minister 
of a Congregational chapel at Hampstead. Obviously he 
has had opportunities, unavailable to his immediate pre- 
decessors, of judging the effect and the importance oj 
Dissent in English life. And it was with feelings of con- 
siderable curiosity that we opened his autobiography. Unfor- 
tunately we close it with our curiosity largely unsatisfied, and 
a definite impression of disappointment. It would be 
easy to be harsh with the book. It is written with a humour- 
less naiveté which will annoy a good many people. It would 
appear impossible for anyone to be as simple as Dr. Horton 
seems. For instance, more than once in the book he wonders 
what his career would have been had he become a priest in 
the Church of England ; he deseants on the social advan- 
tages he has forsaken, on the life of seclusion and obscurity 
which a Dissenting minister leads : 


Allen and 


I knew that in Dissent it is absolutely impossible to obtain a 
distinction which gives you any acknowledged place in the national 
life. When, therefore, I entered the Congregational ministry 
in the way I shall presently narrate, I took deliberately the path 
of obscurity. And many times I have been assured, in watching 
the advancement of my contemporaries in the Established Church, 
that if I had followed Canon Girdlestone’s advice I should have 
gained promotion and distinction—I might even have risen to be 
a canon. 


Shades of Dale and Spurgeon! “I might even have 
risen to be a canon.”’ Where has Dr. Horton lived that he 
should speak of a canon with bated breath? It might be 
suspected that the sentence was written ironically, but 





the note of martyrdom is too sustained for this suspicion 
to be likely. Later on in the book he assures his readers 
that had he when he left Oxford joined the Church of 
England, “ he would have taken the easy, the popular, the 
fashionable path”; but that as it was, in going to Lynd- 
hurst Road; where any possibility of worldly advancement 
was excluded, he had conditions “‘ not unfavourable for 
serenity of mind and for the testimony of Jesus, whose own 
earthly life resembled that of a Nonconformist minister 
rather than that of a prelate in a State Church.” 

The truth is Dr. Horton really appears to be ridden 
by a self-consciousness, social and religious, which we had 
thought had been lost. But he seems to have no settled 
theological or ecclesiastical reason for his independence, 
He has a great fear and dislike of the “ flagrant super- 
stitions”’ of the Roman Church. He asks plaintively 
why Rome “ delights to depreciate the intellect ” ; but he 
himself admits to using on two occasions in his life that 
vulgarest of superstitions Sortes Biblice. The following 
story in its mingled piety, superstition and gravity, provokes 
tears almost as much as laughter : 

In my Union time I felt it my duty to invite the Committee to 
breakfast. ‘They were men at other colleges whom I did not know 
intimately ; it was a formal affair. It was then the universal 
custom to bring up after breakfast tankards of college ale. To 
omit this would have seemed bad form; and for Oxford in those 
days ‘* form” came before both virtue and religion. I was greatly 
exercised, for I had, on principle, refused to keep wine in my rooms, 
and the custom of having beer at breakfast was to me revolting. 
And yet I wanted to show the usual civilities to my guests. The 
night before the party I knelt in my room and entreated God to 
guide me. While I waited on Him I opened my Bible, and my eye 
fell on a text in Isaiah, which up to that night I had never heard 
or seen: ‘* Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that 
they may follow strong drink.” (Isa. v. 11.) I could not at first 
believe my eyes ; it was as if I had seen it written : ‘* You shall not 
have beer for breakfast.” The question was at once settled. 

No. one would mock at the boy who did this, but what is 
one to say as to the judgment, the intellectual capacity of 
the man who, repeating this story, can also admit that he 
wasted much of his life in thundering against the super- 
stitious errors and the lack of truth among his fellow- 
Christians ? We get more unmitigated amusement out of 
another anecdote : 

In Rome we visited St. Clement’s, and Dr. Fairbairn explained to 
the friar (I fear in vain) that the communion-table of the fourth 
century church, at which the priest sat facing the audience, showed 
that in the Early Church the table was nof an altar. 

It would have added to the beauty of this anecdote if Dr. 
Horton had told his readers that the friars in charge of 
St. Clement's are Irish. 

Of interest other than ecclesiastical the book is compara- 
tively free. Dr. Horton tells us all too little of the life of 
that remarkable woman who wrote under the name of Kay 
Beaumont, and there is a disappointing absence of any sign 
of interest in general affairs. Dr. Horton once went to a 
musie-hall, and decided it was dull; he visited the Holy 
Land, India, Sweden, Italy, America and other countries, 
and gives us notcs of his itineraries. It may seem unsym- 
pathetic, but the following appears to us by far the most 
entertaining “ travel-note.”” Dr. Horton was on the Empress 
oj Ireland when the collision oceurred in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

In perfect peace I fell asleep. Waking at seven I still heard the 
foghorns, and we were not moving. Going to the bath I spoke to 
the steward, and urged the necessity of faith in Christ as the prepara- 
tion for unexpected death. I was grieved to find how the man’s 
mind was set against any personal decision for Christ. 

Would it be irreverent to suggest that the man’s body was 
probably sct against listening to a sermon from a sleep- 
refreshed minister, while he had been up all night reassuring 
terrified passengers? Perhaps if Dr. Morton had not been 
able to sleep all night, but had felt foreed to see if he could 
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To the 


Housewives of Britain— 


BURN 
LESS FUEL ! 


We are short of 
all kinds of fuel 


—not merely of coal but of oil and 
gas also. 

That is a fact which you must take 
to heart. 

The Government have asked you 
to economise in -coal consumption 
and to use gas rather than coal—but 
they have also asked you to 


be economical in 
your use of gas 


for lighting, heating, water-heating, 
and cooking. 

The supply of gas is temporarily limited. 
It is not possible to enlarge gas works to 
any extent during the war, and_ the 
output of many existing works is re- 
stricted by shortage of labour and 
materials; while—on account of the 
increased demand for gas for munition 
works, and of the unprecedented growth 
in its use for industrial and domestic 
purposes (caused partly by the loyal 
response to the Government appeal to use 
gas instead of coal)—the supply of 


gas will run short 
this winter 


for War Needs—which must come 
before Home Needs—unless every 
housewife exercises the _ strictest 
economy in its use. 





The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
Autumn List 


THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A., Sculptor and 
Poet. His Life in Letters 


By his Daughter, AMY WOOLNER. With 64 Illus- 
trations and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


LAST WORDS ON GREAT ISSUES 


By J. BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., M.B., Author of 
“Religions of the Future,’’ “‘ The Wheel of Wealth,”’ 
** Sociology Applied to Practical Politics,”” &c. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH HISTORY in SHAKSPEARE 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.P., Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Makers of Modern Italy,” 
&c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Ready Shortly. 





THE LIMITS OF PURE DEMOCRACY 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “‘ The Reconstruction 
of Belief,”’ ‘‘ Social Reform,’’ “ Religion as a Credible 
Doctrine,” &c. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Jn the Press. 





ACTIONS and REACTIONS IN RUSSIA 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL, Special Correspondent 
with the Russian Army, and Author of ‘“‘ The Track of 
the War.”’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo.10s. 6d. net. 





“New Novels by Popular Authors 
The Triumph of John Kars 


A Story of the Yukon. By RIDGWELI, CULLUM, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Night Riders,” ‘“‘ The Way of the 
Strong,”” ‘“‘ The Purchase Price,”” &c. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 





Love and Hatred 
By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of “ Good Old 
Anna,” “ The Chink in the Armour,” “ The Heart of 
Penelope,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Over the Hill 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of “ The City of 
Beautiful Nonsense,’”” “ The Greatest Wish in the 


World,” “‘ Sally Bishop,’”” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 


Come in 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, Author of “ One of 
Our Grandmothers,’’ “‘ Things that No One Tells,’’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Five-and-Twenty Turkeys and 
other Good Cheer 


By J. J. BELL, Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,”’ “‘ Kid- 
dies,” “Oh! Christina!’’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Eyes of a Child 
By EDWIN PUGH, Author of “ Punch and Judy,” 
“Tony Drum,” “ The Quick and the Dead." Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. [Second Edition in the Press. 


Souls in the Making 
By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER, Author of 
** Miss Velanty’s Disclosure,”’ ‘‘ Scope,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


The Gipsy King 
By MAY WYNNE, Author of “ Henry of Navarre,” 
“‘ Foes of Freedom,”’ ‘‘ The Regent’s Gift." Crown 8vo, 
és. net. 


The High Heart 


By BASIL KING, Author of ‘‘ The Side of the Angels,” 
“The Way Home.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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soothe the frightened, he would not have been so ready with 
that discourse on the way to his tub. 

Dr. Horton brings his book up to the present day, and he 
has a passage worth quoting on the death of a young friend 
of his who joined the R.F.C. : 

The next day he went up and was brought down by an enemy 
aeroplane. He fell in their lines; they buried him with military 
honours, and sent over to our lines two packets of photographs 
showing the whole ceremony of the funeral and the grave. It 
seemed as if even the enemy had been touched by the fair and 
gallant boy, who in his daily prayers remembered the Germans 
as well as his own country, who had never cherished hatred in his 
heart, but had loved and been loved by all. 

The spirit of that is what is valuable. But throughout his 
book one reluctantly is compelled to think how much greater 
a force for good Dr. Horton would have been, not if he had 
joined the Church of England, but if he had been a little 
more on his guard against sentimentality, with its corroding 
egoism, and had continued to cultivate his mind rather than 
his emotions. It would have prevented him from a great 
many errors: in particular the enemy would not have been 
given the opportunity of enjoying the absurd spectacle of a 
man, who has “a dislike, amounting at times to nausea, to 
sex problems,”’ taking the lead in that curious effort of mis- 
directed energy, “ cleaning the Heath.” It is a stern judg- 
ment against suburban Christianity that a man of Dr. 
Horton’s experience and eminence could be led to believe 
that the “problem of the Heath” is one of scandalous 
immorality, and not part of that big question of housing and 
privacy for the poor, which had been plaguing London for long 
years before Dr. Horton ever came to Lyndhurst Road. 


ON TWO FRONTS 


Towards the Goal. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Letters of a Soldier. Authorised Translation from the 
French. By V. M. With an Introduction by A. 
CiutTTon-Brocx. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 


Senlis. By Cicery Hamitron. Collins. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Marne, and After. By Masor A. Corsett-Smitu. 
Cassell. 5s. net. 


At the Serbian Front in Macedonia. By E. P. Srespine. 
Lane. 6s. net. 


Mrs. Ward’s war-book is a kind of sequel to England's 
Effort, and we hazard the prophecy that like that book it 
will be translated into French, Italian, Dutch, German, 
Russian, Portuguese, and Japanese. It is frankly propa- 
ganda, and propaganda under the xgis of our War Office. 
In the mysterious art of popular writing there is nothing 
left for Mrs. Humphry Ward to learn, and all the skill and 
competence which has gathered the vast audience of her 
novels reappears in her war-books. In fact, so fully does 
she live the life of that society which she has created for the 
infinite satisfaction of her thousands of middle-class readers, 
that we can see her moving about at G.H.Q. in France, 
upon torpedo-boats, and cruisers, exactly as though she 
were a character in one of her own novels. Thus—small 
points, but significant—her secretary is no secretary but a 
“* dame secrétaire,” and the “ young staff officer who was to 
meet us” was, as he always in middle-class circles is, 
“* Prince R. .”’ For these and other reasons Mrs, Ward’s 


Murray. 





propaganda, unlike most propaganda, is eminently readable. 
It gives admirable little pictures of the war machine at 
work in France and elsewhere, and it is all admirably de- 
signed for bringing home to Americans the extent of 
England’s effort. The book is addressed to Mr. Roosevelt, 
and every chapter begins “‘ Dear Mr. Roosevelt.” The ex- 
President contributes an introduction chiefly remarkable 


for the sentence: “The professional pacifist has at times 
festered in the diseased tissue of almost every civilisation.” 

Major Corbett-Smith’s book may also be classed as propa- 
ganda. The book seems to have been written with a purpose, 
namely, to bring home to its readers the heroism of the 
first seven divisions and the barbarity of the Germans, 
It, too, is a sequel, for it carries on the story of the author’s 
Retreat from Mons from the Battle of the Marne to the 
Battle of Ypres. As a popular account of military opera- 
tions it should appeal to readers who like local colour and 
dislike technicalities. Miss Hamilton’s book is also designed 
for popular consumption, but it belongs to a class of war- 
books which one rarely meets with. The author is not merely 
content to write ; she clearly is interested in writing well, 
and she often succeeds ; if she would get into the habit of 
weeding out brackets, which she uses in extraordinary pro- 
fusion, she would write still better. The book has a singular 
charm, the charm of desultory writing, for we suspect that 
Miss Hamilton never quite made up her mind about the 
nature of the book she was writing. It is a cross between 
an ordinary war-book (with the ordinary descriptions, 
as its author might say in brackets, of burnt-out houses 
and atrocities), and a literary and historical guide-book 
to the town of Senlis. One of Miss Hamilton’s merits is 
that she has a curious mind with regard to human psy- 
chology. Thus she tells us, in a bracket which extends over 
the better part of a page, that she tried to ascertain the 
reason why, when places are occupied by enemy troops 
and most of the inhabitants fly, there are always some who 
might have fled, but who remain. Her conclusion is that 
they consist first of conscientious officials, secondly of those 
who are kept by such accidents as illness, thirdly of people 
who cannot bear to leave their property, and lastly of those 
so unimaginative as to be “ unable to realise that the routine 
in which they have lived for years could be actually and 
violently broken.” 

Mr. Stebbing’s book is of a more common kind, but it is 
worth reading for several reasons. The author went out as 
Transport Officer to a unit of the Scottish Women’s Hos- 
pitals on the Macedonian Front, a front from which we have 
heard very little whether in the Press or in war-books. 
Mr. Stebbing’s is a pleasant, chatty book, full of facts, 
enlivened by yarns which are good, bad, and indifferent, and 
adorned with some good, bad, and indifferent photographs. 
It gives an interesting glimpse of life on the Serbian front in 
Macedonia during 1916. 

Letters of a Soldier appear to have attracted considerable 
attention in France, and they are now published in English, 
with an introduction by Mr. Clutton-Brock, and a preface 
by M. Chevrillon. The author was a young painter who was 
killed in April, 1915. Mr. Clutton-Brock says in his intro- 
duction that the letters will probably appear strange to an 
Englishman. They are certainly unlike similar letters by 
young Englishmen which have been published lately. The 
author seems to find no difficulty in writing to his mother 
every thought and feeling which passes across his mind. 
Their sincerity is extraordinarily moving, and no one can 
ignore the real tragedy of this war when he reads in a letter, 
written only a month before the author was killed, the sen- 
tence: “Ah, but, dearest mother, this war is long, too 
long for men who had something else to do in the world.” 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Last Words on Great Issues. By J. Beatriz Crozier. 
Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

A young writer came from Canada at twenty-two with dreams of 
becoming a leader of philosophy in England. He wrote a History of 
Intellectual Development and other ambitious works, which earned the 
praises of the eminent. In the responsible organs of the Press they 
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S. SMITH & SONS (MOTOR ACCESSORIES) 
(LIMITED). 


LARGELY INCREASED TURNOVER—THE ACCESSORIES 
DEPARTMENT. 


The THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this company was held 
on Wednesday last at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Mr. SAMUEL 
SmiTH (the chairman) presiding 

The SECRETARY (Mr. F. A. Cotterell) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said that it was not possible to submit the accounts 
for the year under review, owing to the difficulties which presented 
themselves in regard to the allowances and adjustments to be made 
under the provisions of the Munitions Acts and the Finance Acts. The 
board were in negotiation with the authorities with a view to getting 
various allowances made and the figures adjusted at the earliest moment. 
He was able, however, to give the shareholders some particulars of 
the company’s activities for the past year and to include in them one 
or two figures from which, he thought, they would feel satisfied that 
the anticipations he expressed a year ago had been fulfilled. For the 
year ended July, 1916, the turnover was £396,412, and for the period 
under review it was increased to £746,899. He was unable to say that 
the ratio of profit on the turnover had been maintained, since the 
Government, recognising that by the standardization of work the 
cost of manufacture was less, had automatically reduced the prices 
paid for munitions, but he thought, when the accounts came fore 
them, they would be satisfied that, owing to the largely increased 
turnover, the company had had a satisfactory year’s trading. (Hear, 
hear.) He had noticed that many chairmen had expressed strong 
views against the imposition of the Excess Profits duty, or, at any rate, 
against the amount of the levy. Personally, he thought no good 
purpose could be served by discussing the principles of taxation at such 
meetings. The money had to be found, and, provided the companies 
who were doing work of national importance were treated in a business- 
like and fair manner, making it possible to return to the shareholders 
dividends commensurate with the risks involved, he felt that this was 
not the time to complain. (Hear, hear.) 


GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS. 

He and his family were large shareholders in the company, and it 
was the future even more than the present in which he had faith. 
This large business had been built up out of a long-established concern 
originally engaged in the production of scientific instruments. When 
the motor industry became a sound commercial enterprise the motor 
accessories department was formed and made rapid strides. 

Since the beginning of the war, the board, besides considering the 
—. had had an eye to the future, and it was thought that no 

usiness was better placed or had a better experience than this com- 
— to produce certain accessories. He was a firm believer that in 

ture this department had as large possibilities, if not larger, than the 
department for motor accessories, and accordingly they had acquired 
some exceedingly valuable inventions. The orders for instruments 
and accessories were increasing by leaps and bounds, and the board 
looked on this department as one which had come to stay. They had 
secured the services of engineers of proved ability, and had already 
acquired the important business and goodwill of one inventor and 
manufacturer, besides securing the services of the inventor as con- 
sulting engineer to the company. With regard to the output of what 
he might term ordinary munitions, the manufacture had proceeded 
on satisfactory lines, as would be gathered from the largely increased 
turnover. The company’s premises had been considerably enlarged, 
and the plant now installed was capable of producing a larger output 
than in the past year. They had acquired the business and patents 
of a dynamo, for which they held previously the sole selling rights ; fa 
complete range of electric lighting dynamos and starters had been 
P uced and tested with most satisfactory results ; a new carburetter 

ad been introduced which had proved itself superior to the original 
and highly successful model; and a new patent motor watch of ex- 
tremely simple construction, at a low manufacturing cost, had also 
been introduced. 

THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTS. 

With the special consent of the Ministry of Munitions, they had also 
been able to produce models of improved design of all their leading 
accessories, so that their factories might be in a position to supply 
new and up-to-date products with as little delay as possible after the 
cessation of hostilities. After mentioning that they had been con- 
solidating their branches and agencies abroad, he said that the board 
anticipated still further to increase last year’s turnover during the 
fomes® year, and they looked forward to a record year. In conclusion, 

e moved the declaration of a final dividend of 1s. 3d. per share, 
making, with the interim distribution of 9d. per share, 10 per cent., 
free of tax, for the year, the adoption of the report, and the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting to a date to be fixed by the directors for the 
presentation of the accounts. 

Mr. ALLAN GoRDON SMITH (managing director) seconded the re- 
solution, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Reginald A. Smith and Mr. George W. 
Arnold, were re-elected. 

A resolution was passed voting 100 guineas to the King George’s 
Sailors’ Fund, in addition to contributions made during the year to a 


number of war charities. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 





AT THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


NEW BOOK BY 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


THE WORKS 
MANAGER 
TO-DAY 


N this little volume will be found, in 
I easy lecture style, an examination of 
many of the pressing industrial prob. 
lems of the hour—the trouble about Piece- 
work, the objection to systems of Payment 
by Results, why Output is restricted when 
prices are cut, the difficulties of Welfare 
Work and Scientific Management, the 
friction that arises in the factory from the 
‘“‘manners of management,” and so on. 
This is the book for employers and managers 
who want their works well managed, and 
for all who are puzzled by “ Labour 
Unrest.” 
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FOUR LECTURES 


NATIONAL GUILDS: The Basis of Freedom 


will be delivered in the KINGSWAY HALL, Kingsway, W.C., 
on TUESDAYS, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, Dec. 18, and Jan. 8, by 
Mr.S.G. HOBSON, Mr. M. B. RECKITT, 
Mr. W.N. EWER, and Mr. G. D. H. COLE. 


The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m. by Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, 
Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY, Mr. A. G. WALKDEN, 
and Mr. H. W. MASsINGHAM. 


ADMISSION, 1s. RESERVED SEAT, 2s. 64. 
TICKETS FOR THE COURSE (Reserved Seat), 58. 








Tickets may be obtained from the 


Secy., National Guilds’ League, PLEASE NOTE REVISED 
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were accorded “such a series of complimentary notices” as, the 
author says, could not be paralleled on his own subjects in the case of 
any other writer ofthe time. And yet, at the end of a long and arduous 
literary life, he describes himself, in a rather tragic but not at all 
despondent chapter, as a literary outcast, alone survivor whose labours 
are almost unknown and in whose opinions hardly anybody seems to 
take an interest. Well, Dr. Beattie Crozier is an earnest student and 
an honest thinker, and he displays in regard to his large unpopularity 
a good-humoured dignity which makes us wish that we could break a 
lance with the Philistines in his behalf. But it positively will not do. 
Every one of the great issues with which his Last Words are concerned 
provides a first-rate subject for an impenitent member of the Old 
Guard, but, truth to tell, never once does Dr. Crozier handle it as a 
fine old confident veteran should, and, with the best will in the world 
to sum up otherwise, we cannot wonder at his position. On Mr. 
Wells’s new religion, as on Sir Oliver Lodge and others, he is diffuse 
and woolly, while on the Stoics and the Over-Soul, as on the Canadian 
tariff, we fear that he will leave even a fairly sympathetic reader a 
little chilly. One chapter, on the problem of Indian Government, was 
prepared, we are told, with great labourand care. This may, perhaps, 
provide a clue to the failure of which Dr. Crozier makes such candid 
confession—for we have seldom read a piece of political exposition 
which combined so much evidence of hard work with so many blunders 
in fact and a general view so curiously wrong-headed. An incessant 
use of inverted commas and capital initials tends to make the book 
more provoking than it need have been. Dr. Beattie Crozier is a 
good man who does less than justice to himself. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are naturally somewhat depressed, but 
M apart from stocks specially affected by recent 
events, the depression assumes the shape more of a 
diminution in the volume of business than any pronounced 
fallin prices. The Scandinavian exchanges having suddenly 
moved more in favour of London (for which the Kellner 
Partington bargain referred to here a fortnight ago may be 
responsible), there has been a sharp fall in Scandinavian 
stocks, the prices of which had reached a figure that seemed 
absurd. The amount of National War Bonds applied for 
last week was under £10,000,000, and the total to the 10th 
inst. was £92,283,550, to which has to be added about 
another £2,000,000 subscribed through the Post Office. 
This is not sufficient, and is in marked contrast to the 
subscriptions that come in when a real War Loan issue 
occurs, with the lists closing on a specified date. This 
last issue again reveals the strange lack of knowledge of 
psychology that characterises our office-holding class. A 
great deal of ingenuity was expended on making the new 
issue of Bonds uncommonly attractive to investors, and in 
this respect the officials concerned have certainly done well ; 
but they have wholly ignored the fact—well known to 
everyone who has to do with the sale of securities—that to 
make a success of an issue there must be a closing date, 
after which the security can no longer be obtained at the 
issued price. To leave a security “on tap” is fatal from 
this point of view. No doubt, strong efforts will be made to 
increase the volume of subscriptions, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be successful ; otherwise it will be difficult 
to avoid some form of forced loan as foreshadowed in 
‘* Bank Director’s ” letter last week. Meanwhile, a powerful 
competitor to the National War Bonds is to be created by 
the issue in London of a portion of the new French Loan, 
which, it is understood, will be a 4 per cent. Loan to be issued 


at about 62. 
* ¥ * 


There has been a heavy fall in the price of American 
Stocks, Atchison Railroad Common having fallen during 
the last ten weeks from 102} to 84}, United States Steel 
Corporation Common from 114} to 924 and Canadian 
Pacific from 165$t0 134. The fall, as compared with a year 
ago, is even greater, for at that time Atchisons were quoted 
at 118, United States Steel at 141 and Canadian Pacific at 
182. The repercussion of this heavy fall in New York on 
the Canadian Stock Exchanges has been such that minimum 
prices have had to be introduced there. Those British 
investors who some time ago sold thcir American securities 


to the Treasury outright, instead of merely lending them, 
have apparently made a good bargain. 
2K * x 


It may be asked why, if the news from Russia and Italy 
causes such a fall in America and Canada, its effect upon 
the prices of Stock Exchange securities in this country 
should have been so slight, and no one appears to have put 
forward any explanation of this paradox. Possibly it is 
to be found in the fact that after three years of restrictions 
upon the issue of fresh investment securities, and after 
three years of steady sales to foreign countries of American 
and other foreign stocks previously held in this country, our 
investment markets are in a wholly artificial condition. 
A considerable inflation of money has been accompanied 
by a deflation of investment securities, apart from War 
Loans, and however desirable it may be to place money in 
the latter, there are few wealthy people who are prepared 
to put every penny at their disposal in this one security. 
Of course, if other things were equal, with the increased cost 
of everything, one would expect both prices and dividends 
to rise also; but other things are not equal, and fixed 
interest-bearing securities have, naturally enough, fallen 
very considerably. The comparative calm with which 
investors take bad news that affects markets across the 
Atlantic very appreciably points so much to an artificial 
state of affairs as to give cause for apprehension as to what 
might happen when things are allowed to find their own 
level. And yet the most impartial observer cannot help 
feeling that the present high range of prices in some industrial 
shares, such as those in the iron and steel and the rubber- 
planting industries, are fully justified by prospects. Some- 
body must be “ feeling the draught ” however, and on the one 
hand this is the community which has to pay higher prices 
for everything, and, on the other, certain industries which 
are beginning to suffer. The number of empty shops and 
offices is on the increase, and this will go further as leases 
fallin ; and another example is the Aerated Bread Company, 
the report of which was issued last week ; for the first time 
for many years a loss has been made, viz: £14,683, which 
compares with a profit of over £75,000 in the last pre-war 
financial year. 

x * * 

A little more than a year ago, when the report of the 
Rubber Plantation Investment Trust came out, attention 
was drawn in these notes to the fact that disappointment 
was caused at the dividend being so low as 3 per cent. 
The opinion was expressed here that the shares at their 
then price of between 23s. and 23s. 6d. were well worth 
buying, because it was possible to work out the break-up 
value of the share to be in excess of 30s. History repeats 
itself, for this year, when the dividend is doubled, many 
pousse are still disappointed that it should not be higher. 

ow, however, the price of the shares is 32s. 3d.—almost 
half as much again as it was a year ago—and it is not over- 
bold to prophesy that a year hence the share will show a 
similar rise. The fact is, this company is not working for 
sensational results achieved by stock jobbing, but for a 
large future revenue derived from its investments in the 
shares of subsidiary companies and its own tea and rubber 
plantations. For the first time its income from the latter 
exceeds its income from investments, the figures being 
74,526 lbs. and 46,550 lbs. respectively. The reserve fund 
is now brought up to £500,000 as against an ordinary share 
capital of £1,403,614, there being no Debentures or Pre- 
ference Shares. Investments stand in the balance sheet 
at £621,987, but at the end of March last a valuation showed 
that they were worth £828,000 more than this—a surplus 
which has since no doubt increased. To take merely two 
of the Company’s subsidiaries as an example, a year ago 
Bah Lias Tobacco and Rubber Estates shares were quoted 
at 25s., now they are 41s. 6d.; Mendaris Rubber and 
Produce Estates shares were quoted at 22s. 3d., now they 
are 34s. As regards its own plantations, it should be borne 
in mind that, despite its title, the company is even more 
largely interested in the production of tea than of rubber, 
and those familiar with its properties and holdings find it 
difficult to restrain their enthusiastic belief in the brilliant 
future which awaits it. Emit Davies. 
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Fabian ‘Research Department 


TRADE UNION SURVEY 


THREE CONFERENCES ON 
THE WHITLEY REPORT 


to be held on Wednesdays at 6 p.m., at 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
At each meeting opportunity will be 
afforded for a full discussion. Trade 


Unionists are specially invited. 


I. Nov. 21.—NATIONAL JOINT STANDING INDUS- 
TRIAL COUNCILS. 
Speaker : J. J. MALLon (Member of Whitley Commitiee). 


Il. Nov. 28 —WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. 
Speaker: FRED. BramMLEy (National Amalgamated 
Furnishing Trades Association). 


Ill. Dec. 5.—THE RELATION OF THE WHITLEY 
REPORT TOSTATE AND MUNICIPAL SERVICES. 
Speaker: G. H. Sruart-BunninG (National Joint 
Committee of Post Office Associations). 


Y ‘HE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE. Mr. A. E. 
ZIMMERN will deliver the Third Lecture in the series 
organised by the Ficut FOR RIGHT MOVEMENT, at 

the olian Hall, New Bond Street, on Sunday next, at 3.15 p.m. 


Nov. 25. Miss LILLIAN BARKER OF WOOLWICH ARSENAL. ‘“‘ WOMEN 
UNDER CHANGED INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS.” 

Dec. 2. Mr. VICTOR FISHER. “ CaprTal AND LaBour.”’ Chair- 
man: LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 

Dec.9. Str GEORGE PAISH. “ INTERNATIONAL TRADE.” Chair- 
man: Dr. WALTER LEAF. 

Mr. G. THALBEN BALL will give an ORGAN RECITAL each afternoon 

from 2.45 to 3.15. 


ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seats, 2s. 4d. each (including Tax) 
Tickets may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, FIGHT FOR RIGHT 
MOVEMENT, Cunard House, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and at the 
Box Office, Holian Hall, W. 





THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS Ltd 
} cell sce weg 
MEMBERS’ DESIGNATION ‘‘CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT” 


The next INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION will be held 
on MonDAY and TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3rd and 4th, and the 
FINAL EXAMINATION will be held from Monpay, 
DECEMBER grd, to FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7th, inclusive 


For particulars regarding Examination and Membership apply to 


The Secretary, ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A.C.LS. 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4 





THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Bettoc & CuEsTERTON Is. net, by post Is. 3d. 


ENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
g 

have a limited number of copies of this 
work at the published price. 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 4 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL (For CRIPPLED CHILDREN), 
Atton, Hants. PROBATIONERS are received at the above Hospital at the age 
of 18 years, and in exceptional circumstances at the age of 17. The training is for 

three years, and is valuable to those intending to become fully-trained Nurses, but who 
are too young for General Training. Candidates must be well educated and refined 
Salary £8, £12, £16, with board, lodging, uniform, and laundry.—Particulars will be sent 
on application to the Matron. 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medica! Students admitted to Hospital! Practice, 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
paying patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A. short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. BERNARD Move, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 


‘T’HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen 

One year’s training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute 


HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September 20th.—Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5 


[ Sane WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Empioyment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 








THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 
HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 
to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 
Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi 
crafts. Boarders taken, whodo some share of the service of the house. Co-education 


during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvitte. Half-term 
begins November 8th. 


S*.. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


TO BE LET. 

ELSEY. To let, FURNISHED, Convenient COTTAGE; four 
rooms, pleasant situation. Very moderate rent for Winter months Box 330 
New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

HREE HOUSES (COMMUNICATING) TO LET FURNISHED. 
Can be rented together or singly on easy terms. Have been used for Students’ 
Residential Training Home and Nurseries.—Apply Secretary, 4 Grove Terrace, 

Highgate Road, N.W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of: every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


A PPLES, ROOT VEGETABLES, erc., DIRECT TO TOWN 
CONSU MERS,—Box of 28 Ibs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of mixed potatoes 
onions, Carrots, turnips, etc. (56lbs.), 9/-, carriage paid free within London railway 
delivery limits Cash with order.—Full particulars from Cameripce Foop Cutture 
Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary’s Passage, Cambridge. 








INDEX VOLUME 9. 


Volume 9 of THE NEw STATESMAN was completed with the 
issue of September 29th, and copies of the Index may now 
be obtained from the Publisher on application. Binding cases, 
price 2s. 6d. net, and Bound Volumes, price 18s. net, will be 
ready in the course of a few days. 


10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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NOW 


Pare thes for their future. Save now and you will be able to 





give them the best possible education and start them better 
equipped in the battle of life. 

Was there ever a time in your own life when two or 
three hundred pounds would have made all the difference to your future |) -“z 
prospects? See to it that your children do not lack such assistance. LA 

Spend as little as you can—save as much as you Via 
can. Invest in Government Securities where your money is safe and }*— 
earns a high rate of interest. 
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Y 
Kelp your Country now and your Children in the Future. ||“ z iy 
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